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ADDRESS IN SURGERY. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, held at Chester, on Thursday, August 9th, 1866. 


By WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq, F.RS. 

Mr. Prestpent anp GentTLEMEN,—Surgery has always 
been that department of the Healing Art which most strikes 
the imagination of mankind, and secures their admiration, by 
prompt, dexterous interposition, in obvious and great perils, 
where life or limb is jeopardised, when the ignorant or timid 
are ready to despair, or the disease seems too terrible and 
deadly to be controlled. One now steps in, holding in his 
hand the talismanic charm of knowledge, with skill to find and 
courage to touch, for their correction, the hidden springs of 
life, and in a few moments how altered is the scene. The poor 
sufferer, a weeping family, or, it may be, a nation in deep 
anxiety, is relieved ; and gratitude, the most precious human 
tribute for so great a benefit, so opportunely conferred, mingles 
with the respect and almost veneration that greet the success- 
ful operator. 

Pardon me, if I avow, arrived at middle age, that my boyish 
ambition—not far from this Castrum of the old Romans, and 
under the inspiration partly of one still among us (my father’s 
friend), partly of others to whom I am even more deeply 
beholden—was to be a great surgeon. And though I am able 
thankfully to acknowledge a gradual diversion of my lot in 
life away from this dream of earlier days, I yield to none in 
my regard for the eminent dignity of the surgical art, con- 
cerned, as it is, with some of the dearest earthly interests of 
mankind, and certain to rise more and more in their esteem 
as they become more capable of weighing things and men by 
the true and real standard of their usefulness. For I see no 
reason to doubt that future ages will still accept the pious 
saying of one of old, that surgery is the hands of God : the 
human hands, apt images and reflex of man’s whole being, 
from his morning hour of puling helplessness, when the 

“Tender is prest 
Against the of the breast ;” 


through all his working day of time ; until 
be upraised once more in joy and adoration, to hail a brighter 
and an eternal dawning; the human hands, itted now, 
through insight into God’s laws, to be the saving instruments 
of that earthly life and organization, which His power, wisdom, 
love, having first brought into being, still alone both sustain 
and cause to perish when their part is played ; of that or- 


at last shall 


ization which dies every hour it lives, which indeed dies by | 


ving and lives by dying, and which wondrously transmits 
ever its own prerogatives and dark secrets to a su i 
life, destined tly to remain a marvel and a mystery 
etrable to all generations. 
general survey of the present state of the Healing Art in 
those countries that most represent the recent progress of man- 
kind, well an occasion such as this, to out- 
e narrow limits of the specialty of surgery, to whic 
infeed, our precedents do not confine us, and to coo 
whether we be not in some t in England now, amid the 
multitudinous divergencies and details of modern practice, of 
losing sight, in some measure, of the essential unity that per- 
vades our whole work of healing in the world ; and further, 
whether we do not need to hold more to this central idea of 
unity, in oo greater — of our powers and 
cies for more effectually to promote the proper 
obje of our great profession, by better directed 
than in times past. 

And can such a theme be more 
only visible upholder and representative of the comprehensive 
unity of all ranks and degrees of healers in this country, and 


our- 


as from a di @ more general and a 
our whole position. 

With the earlier developments of the art in remote ages we 
are little concerned, except to observe that the same simplici 
find among our less instru 
countrymen, implied in ir respectful customary epithet 
** doctor” addressed to us all alike, regardless happily both of 
university-acquired titles of too motley import of modern 
Acts of Parliament—this same simplicity of conception would 
probably more apply to the healers of a dawning civilization, 
who, though they then, as now, must have failed in any in- 
stance to embrace all knowledge and all the ers of treat- 
ment, yet could hardly have other at than general 
practitioners. 

Probably the state of the healing art (if so it can be called) 
in various savage tribes, and among the antique and ey 
communities of the East, only now Teing awakened out of 
torpor of tens, perhaps of hundreds, of centuries, by the rude 
shock of contact with modern European forces, may exhibit to 
us, not inaptly, what it once was among ourselves. Certai 
the early growth and moulds of our profession must have been 
natural, not fostered by artificial means ; except indeed where 
the policy of chiefs, or the craft of a priesthood, may 
have w: them to their purposes. But generally, where 
individ evinced or professed an aptitude, opportunities of 
experience would be rife enough ; and according to the nature 
and variety of these would be the developments of knowledge 
and the divisions of practice. 

In later ages the elaborate civilization of the Greeks and 
Romans, and subsequently of the Arabians, was manifested 
scarcely less in their knowledge of healing than of other useful 
arts, as their extant writings attest ; it being reserved, how- 
ever, undeniably for Christianity to elicit first among mankind 
the true spirit, as well as the right exercise of the art, in the 
institution of hospitals and asylums, and of nursing brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, for the sick and maimed. 

But, indeed, —a the practice of surgery in particular 
must have reflected, like other arts, the prevalent temper and 
ideas of those times, and may have been often rude, coarse, and 
undiscriminating, based on loose surmises, false analogies, or 
on prejudices or fancies altogether absurd, hence becoming what 
we might now be inclined to call unfeeling, even cruel ; yet 
always, its aim being beneficent, its tendencies must have been 
so too—a humanizing art, intervening on the side of mercy and 
pity, even in the wildest hours of savagery or war. 

ing to Britain and the dark ages, haply our chirurgeons 
were a sorry set, who carried out lamely the despised manual 
part of treatment, under the direction of an order of men, by 
priestly office or by education and social rank, above them, 
to whose authority they bowed ; a set of men misnamed learned, 
ready in every difficulty to quote Galen without understanding 


commen 
appropriately handled than | 
before an Association which is, up to the present moment, the _ and more open minds, to w 


| in Church 


him, and generally more ignorant than the poor handicrafts- 
| men they controlled ; men whose word could seldom be ques- 
| tioned, never gainsaid, though, from the falseness of their prin- 
| ciples, they could never advance one step in true know! 
It was probably war, ever recurring war, that raised a few 
| individ from time to time into greater prominence and 
| credit as surgeons; for the powerful leaders of armies must 
have often experienced the benefits of surgical treatment, and 
in extremities of danger the surgeon must needs have taken a 
| position in the esteem of multitudes which those would miss 
| who could not, or would not, staunch a wound or save a life 
by operation. And it is inconceivable that, even in those half 
| barbarous times, the greater sort of minds among the body 
| chirurgeons of emperors and kings should not have emanct- 
| pated themselves from the obviously absurd relationship im- 
| plied in their being merely the manual executors of the dictates 
of other men, whose fantastic pedantry and real ignorance of 
the practical they must necessarily have contemned. 
And in civil life a counterpart was seen. Isolated students 
in convents, cullers of simples, ignorant travelling quacks and 
| mountebanks, bone-setters and leeches, flitting formless crea- 
tures in the twilight time. Then came the guild of herbalists 
on the revival of ing, icians, with a truer scho i 
mankind must ever acknow- 
_ ledge themselves indebted—men competent to hold their place, 
| even in that of erudition, with the most exalted dignitaries 
State, and still maintaining, probably on that 
very account, their old superiority in station over their less 
learned chirurgical brethren. 
But now here and there a real surgeon rose; bold, perhaps 
G 
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prurient also; successful in grand ventures ; 

imagination by some marvellous cures of deep peinful 

Thus operative surgery in great cities became the arate 

over- 


anatomical relations, both healthy and morbid. It 
began to have a distinct literstare, and a bod of rules and 
pts, which were the subject of public de and were 
Padi tionally transmitted. Its professors increased in numbers 
and breadth of aim ; they even shared with the most skilful 
physicians in knowledges (hardly sciences as 
yet) which pertain to the art ; tomer 
com hows hundred years, in this 
as well as in all ci ge dy 
instances a transcendent, share in enriching extending 
whole field of medicine. 
Bat I am not here, gentlemen, to say flattering things of 
one department of our art to the t of another. 
contrary, hes: only; to show our com- 
mon aims and victories, and to vindicate the common bond 
that unites us all. 
And 
moment to the Tudor times. 
We are tolerably well acquainted with the state of 
in our own metropolis in that day, when some of 
eminent revivers of learning, of whom England is Tightly 
ud (though some of them were favourites of a Court, Court. paid 
Church sinecures), ed an Institution, since become 
Mayor of London and other of the Queen's delegates (the more 
bringing, we are tld, many oppaning argumetts on the 
gem par) fr the rghit a arguments on the sur- 


remedies, whatever avenue ight introdu: 
except under the advice of 
physician accredited by the College. 

All these grave learned men their 
however, to their light. They upheld amongst the 
Pe ge and most cultivated of the as we y acknow- 

of healing. thar aa’, ty of the profes- 
dignity iz its true seat, ke not plant this 


to suit man ; if they sometimes stifled 
it their number to recant, who 


to controvert errors, knowing they would disperse of 


themselves, and that narrow and prejudiced minds would cease 
to cavil when the clearer light should have time to blaze forth. 
Withal he had that deep reverence for the Author of Nature 
which springs unbidden from the contemplation of man’s own 
littleness amid works so mighty and so minute. How 


ound 
a truth he beautifully when he says: “If you will 
enter with Heraclitus in Aristotle into a workhouse (for so I 


teaching of the 


Science exhibited as not of a country, but of the eet. 

of the h art in Eng- 
land, which been founded at first on the institutions, tra- 
ditions, and customs which, we shall find, the 


convenience of an im 


geons were becoming independent of the old restraint. 

The physicians were now, by from all mani- 

a great i experience. were 

specialists by a great defect—by a self-negation ; and the con- 


sufficiently seconded by and Seana ates study of the organic 
structure, and the laws life; while othe rs distinguished 


nature gives no warrant, and which have one 
another at the first summons of reason and common sense; not 
without grave discrediting of the whole 
lic eye, and not without giving a sort of countenance to that 
easiness of belief with w within our own cent have 
been received by the public the flimsy follies of the shallowest 
and barrennest, the most credulous and the mest beastial of © 


Matthew Baillie, and of Richard they have 

have themselves, with their own hands ph, 
real Thee by the personal examination of the 

They have also taken a large and im 


- | advancing the Pic, chemical, physical 

or the st had themselves the truer followers 

of Harvey. olding 


ways to Anatomy, as by the very 
nature of f their tenet they found themselves more and 


in the more exposed and less recondite diseases falling to 

of their own making, have joined Anatomy, P 
and Sergery in a natural ce, most favourable to 


and always in new fruits, and have 
in in our great hi 
fleets and armies, an equality of rank with 


risen 
and in our 
more i 


| 
| 
balousies, we KDOW LO eel W DIC. we | 
Be H may now all the more afford to smile at, as we are certain | will call it) for inspection of viler creatures, come hither, for 
Tae none such exist amo: ourselves. Surgery thus became | the immortal gods are here likewise, and the Great and Al- 
some men seemed by tastes and natu mee most inconsiderable of His creatures |” 
Ua shine in it. It became an elaborated art, founded on observa- | The torch of Harvey was lighted in Italy, where, while the 
) | fine arts were already waning rapidly, Seience was rearing 
greatest masters of anatomy, medicine, and 
| surgery—Fabricius ab Acquapendente, Mimadous, and Cas- 
it | serius,— he must, doubtless, have discoursed with, and caught 
| i} | the spirit of, one still greater—Galileo. At home he may pro- 
4 i | bably have known personally, certainly by his works, the im- 
| 
yerlec Tansilional stage OF society, 
Individual tastes, growing rigid under the in- 
— | clustering personal and corporate interests, not in 
“fe | have been at first justified ; and tending to keep apart, though 
ession. 
oh | The physicians, it must, 1 think, be said on the whole, 
og | though with some remarkable exceptions, receded during the 
—) | last century from the spirit and the traditions of Harvey, 
u lit | while they maintained orations to his memory. It is not sur- 
i. | activ y promoted by a College which was gradually losing its 
A iy | hold on the surgical domain of practice in proportion as sur- 
the apothecaries’ shops, 
ments, were still to a c elr control; and | sequence was that many of the higher intellects amongst them 
2 when, for example, one ppy John Luke, ocularis medicua, | 
_ iving a faculty to treat diseases of the w j 
| themselves by learned or philosophical labours, more or less 
" important, and more or less connected with the immediate 
‘k work of their calling. 
if The result has been, that the medical world has seen several 
Me ms or schemes of treatment promulgated on insufficient 
of usefulness 
grt. as when | 
had the 
merity LO Mailtain that Galen was Capable of error ; we ma 
— | remember what they did to introduce anatomy into England, ) 
— and to advance ae Soe. Receiving from Lord Lumley 
— an endowment under great seal for a surgery lecture in the 
= College, they ‘‘most thankfully accepted so honourable and 
a the better celebration of this most solemn lecture.” And | 
— from amongst them sprang one, whose well-known services to 
H noured, partic or prescient, penetrating, compre 
character of hin am the of ser 
im ceptions — whose name will descend to the latest posterit 
essor of Anatomy and of Chirurger, 
| 3 to the College of Physicians. His character was every wa 
mF i grand. The main feature of it was a supreme love of truth, | 
4! nature ; and for this he asserts always the right and the du 
ef going to the of | 
acknowledging no master in things natural, but facts and the 
, evidence of the senses. Modest, gentle, unselfish, courteous, | 
“| not 
| 
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lege, or in 


labour of its maneum-or could he 
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of man’s body, to which it yields a 
vice ; one by 

of all treatment, internal or external, remedial or 
one, a by the simplicity 
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hmen—who gav g longer in actua 
by blood, the 
nearly of 
ness of his pen \ 
th, when youn 
vey's “ workh 
tice as an 
ns they crestec 
rchase and the s 
more than one \ 
Bidies of the Col 
most glorious appanage of a great professi ' 
veh ent the of G 
tee nce those class an 
John ges,” which a fk 
ief of generally disappr 
marvellous how he could have at t once have serve 
so hard in the general field of the science} buch has been ef 
his mental capacity, zeal for his subject, s, to approximate, i 
dustry that sprang from that zeal, and « hinly one more 
often yearned for rep » b ing for 
ig) this double of the w 
ll than my own mé 4 
explh come for an: 
siologic 
) a transition 
and ad bile here and then 4 
two fiel and truer views q 
each, it ‘ chirurgeons” i 
largely ¢ sense ; or that, 
tempo only in some ren 
-chambers of cor] 
bers are now too ; 
pgainst the broad 
ofession. I amy 
he more powerful q 
. of thoughtful meg 
t these great and q 
ir constitution o 
dices and narro 
hould themselves 
d time, when ti 
er in numbers, i 
2 before. The wh 
of all in our pri 
h are its own y t 
f unexampled 0 { 
old impediments { 
everyw ov | 
our profession, v 
ully i no 4 
ishes, but. still m H 
, at would thus be given to the prosecution ! 
bjects which it so much imports us, as a 
to individual e sional community, to i 
we labour. it may not be out of 
upon the present he memory of four men, from whom, had 
ry branch of our us, a comprehensive view of all interests, ; 
1e, in future years ad a liberal course of action, might have 
hnds), as one repres annot, indeed, be truthfully said their 
for in England, no man, however valuable, 
and whi am Their room will doubtless be supplied ; i 
ers would have bee living might be invidious. ; 
ea of the oneness o namin Uo Brodie wan eminently man belonging to 
there is no need td a weal). A great surgeon, he was a ysician, 
p these great ones of the past to be still Probably have bon placed on the vader 
encouragement or opportunities for his | that title. But he was a great medical surgeon, able to take ; 
bis in all the aspects of every complex case, to prescribe or with- 
Physicians ’-whose welfare and im- | hold physic, This 
‘* was the chief object that occupied his | capability arose primarily from what been sug- 
mung for several years b fore his death,” but where ‘“‘ solemn lec- he had 
tures on surgery are no longer given—where there is no ana- oo ngune San, Eee paths trodden by Hunter. 
tomical or chirurgical work performed, and where no ‘ i knew the y and its functions by the evidence of his own . 
for simples and varieties” exists, euch as he fondly hoped by his senses; he had meditated deeply on the inner phenomena of 
benefactions and his example to have founded ; even no museum | life; he had experimented on animals; he hai enlarged the 
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When the cares of an almost over- 
heavily upon him, he still did not 
4. we owe to to 
ical works, some most contributions to i 
ical psyc' . His fame, reaching mend 
is an honour to the medical profession—not alone to the sur- 
geons, but to us all. 

Joseph Henry Green was of too much capacity to be a su 
only. Early devoted to metaphysical ions, for whi 
his grand and subtle intellect peculiarly fitted him, he was 
also a wise, prudent man of action. His views of our art were 
always extended and liberal. He embraced within his range 
all the world of life: he saw that pure , 80 called, was 
a narrow and impossible specialty ; he looked on disease as he 
found it in nature, not capable of classification by any such 
test as that of the applicability to it or otherwise of one special 
kind of treatment, the chirurgical or manual. This last was to 
him a noble portion, but a portion only, of the whole art. He 
was always anxious, like Brodie, to enlarge the basis of our pro- 
fession, to elevate the standard of acquirement in its members, 
and to promote the sciences which belong to it. 

I recall with gratitude the converse—in later years, the inti- 
mate and fri intercourse—I enjoyed with both these con- 
siderable men. e third to whom allusion shall be made was 
in a nearer sense my loved and honoured friend and workfellow. 
Bred a surgeon as well as a physician, and always fond of sur- 
gical its, a teacher of anatomy, a professor of physi 
and of general and morbid anatomy, an ardent worker in 
physiological laboratory, mastering in a real and practical 
manner all the details of his subject, Robert Bentley Todd was 
both a voluminous writer himself, and a zealous promoter of 

i and scientific work in other men. Then he became a 
clinical teacher and ical physician, indefatigable in the 


ing some of his Englis 


illis, 
of the still classical work, ‘‘Cerebri Anatomia;” and Clopton 
Havers, known chiefly by his ‘‘ Observations on the Bones.” 
One who followed thus closely in the footsteps of Harvey 
and the later British anatomists, whose mind, too, was remark- 
ably sagacious and practical, and whose character was of force 
to leave a considerable impress on his generation, could not have 
failed to take an active and useful part in promoting union 
among us. I venture to think that, as his brethren come to 
orp Boe a little greater distance on his career, he will rise 
yet more in their estimation; and his friends will add their 
testimony to the excellence of his heart and life, as his name 
and fine countenance are revived in their memory by the 
marble statue erected in his honour in the hospital which he 
largely contributed to found. 
ou will anticipate me in the fourth name I would mention 
—that of Charles Hastings, so lately lost, so justly dear to 
the members of this Association. His great merit * been, 


discouragements, to the point we have 
already reached. I trust that his spirit of wisdom and con- 
ili large-heartedness, his breadth of view, will pre- 
vail in the counsels of our whole profession, and guide us all 
to a more complete concord of ht and action in whatever 
concerns the advancement of the objects he deemed so precious. 
eee an by glancing for a moment at one or two 
characteristics of the age in which we live, whether the time 
itself does not ask us to take a wide view of our calling, and 
to break through the trammels of a period of comparative im- 
maturity. We see mankind everywhere becoming more and 
more one family, chiefly by the increase of man’s dominion 
over Nature, through augmenting know of her laws. 
It is but a little while ago that Galvani and Volta, experi- 
menting on harmless frogs, in the highest spirit of science, 
up new provinces of research, in which Davy, and and 
Ampere, and Faraday, were soon to astonish the world by the 
rapidity and brilliancy of their discoveries. And it seems to me 
yesterday —for our Wheatstone, under 
approving eyes iell, passing the wire of his battery 
the ‘Thames, in presence of the now lamented Prince 
whom we had just welcomed to our shores as the Consort of 


our Queen, the ibility of the subaqueous transmis- 
sion of whose rate of travel we now 
know to exceed in a very high degree that of the mandates of 
the will al the nerves, Yet already, by a combination of 
enterprise and skill un eled, the magic twine unites two 
continents ; and man’s hts, cyphered with ing truth 
by silent-speaking symbols, in the last >see, and 
borne onwards by tender tremors of the metal, fainter yet far 
fleeter than AZolian whisperi are traversing every moment 
—even as I s —the awful solitudes of Atlantic depths, 
under miles of ambient water ; where no sound, hardly light 
itself, can ever penetrate ; all heedless of the fogs and icebergs 
and mimic storms of the surface, 15,000 feet above. And 
soon the globe itself will be woven over with a time-annihilating 
network ;—a blessed harbinger, as well as sure eventual pro- 
moter, of goodwill and peace, of and goodwill to all 
mankind ; and certain] A we 
as yet appreciate the full meaning, o ving purposes 
war our race ofthe eternal and infinite God. 

m the of these watery deeps, too, abysses no longer 
unfathomable, the finger of man has picked up evidences of 
teeming life there also, such, bably, as he now knows to 
ages of unassignable remoteness, strata of the earth’s now 
solid crust, tens of thousands of feet in thickness; and these 


our planet from the first origin of organic being, 
cessive generative links of evolution, even down to, into, 
the very times in which we live. 

in: while we consider all this, and 


kinship, is not there, though it 
be as yet untraceable with ney ag pe yet unprovable? The 
i on trial before the Court 


perfect calmness, though it should possibly fail to coincide with 
some prejudices of the timid. I may incidentally express an 
earnest hope that our fession, which beyond others is 
brought to the threshold of such questions by the nature of 
its studies and by its habits of thought, and which I aver to 
be signally remarkable for its love of truth and regard for re- 


old 
y a useful and moderating part by reassur- 
ing less informed persons and quelling groundless alarms. Let 


organization, whether in the indi- 
vidual or the race, any more than for the structure of his ma- 
ture material organs; and not rather on that capacity for the 
reception of the Divine Spirit, and for elevated commune with 
God and his works, which comes with ey but with which, 
at the earlier moments of his origin, he has not yet been en- 
dowed. It may come to be worth considering, that man’s 
nature may derive comfort from an inversion of the dictum of 
the witty orator of the Sheldonian Theatre ; and that it may 
be a no er, even a more Christian and a less Pagan view of 
our destiny, to find ourselves belonging from the first, in the 
Divine to an ascending rather than to a descending 
series of the scale of being. e may come to acknowled, 
by Science, as we now by Revelation, that our 
organizati 

though only through ascending forms ; and as to our hereafter, 
although we know not yet what we shall be, we have the assur- 
ance that we shall one day share the angelic nature in seeing 


God as he is. 
Would that the divines of Eng 


genial to this spirit of her church, that such questions, so far 
as they belong to the domain of man’s intellect and sense, must 
and will be followed up according to the laws of his being and 


only, regardless of all consequences! Would that they would 
all have faith in science—that they 


would meet her, embrace 


| 
| 
4 
if 
i, in their turn contain the fragmentary but faithful records of 
| series of organisms that have preceded the existing forms ; 
|} and which seem to intimate, with other collateral proofs 
:! (though I prejudge nothing), that life has been continuous on 
ospl wards, exce h contemporaries arvey s ** optick glass” of higher power, in the tiny elemen 
by the constant reference he was able to make in his teachings | of the gland of the insect or the gigantic quadruped, an iden- 
to anatomical and physiological facts and principles. Over- | tity of essential structure with the corresponding parts of our 
j burdened with engagements of various kinds, he yet always | own frame; and while we call to mind that when our yet un- 
, strove earnestly to promote in his own college, as well as else- | charactered members were seen already by the All-Seeing, 
where, the study of his favourite sciences ; and he delighted | every one of us consisted wholly and merely of such tiny ele- 
— to speak of those ope eee men, the associates or early | ments of structure, who shall say that the touch, the v 
. successors of Harvey, who had shed lustre on the college by 
“g : their anatomical researches ; particularly Francis Glisson, om- 
: ; 1 | of Science; and a true verdict may be given at no distant period. 
— Let whoever loves Truth, and the God of Truth, await 1t with : 
il . | us cast aside the foolish thought so flattering to our pride, 
of ‘ ; that man’s dignity depends in any the least degree on the mode 
A t he first conceived a union of all the classes of our profes- 
a . sion for common objects, and bore a principal part in advancin: 
q 
‘al 
venerated 
4 t , leaders, under the difficulties of their, position, could be always 
| : mindful, not in words only, of the noble principles so con- 
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minds, after full inquiry, become, so to say, vor Dei / 


, being firmly convinced that her true | the field of diagnosis, the results of chemical i 
results, when well proven and finally accepted by all competent | quently seconded by the microscope, 


examination, fre- 
need only to be alluded 
to in order to take their eminently important place in this 


would remember that such a voice may be so potent as to | imperfect sketch, by the side of the other aids to ph 


they 
rise to the height of that which once summoned an apostle to 


investigation of the signs and footsteps of disease, 


cast off his most rooted prejudices, and to exclaim, ‘‘ was | upon us by modern science. 


I that I could wit 


a God?” Without in any degree pre-| As to the intimate nature of disease and of health, modern 
edging pending questions, is must surel the 
terests of 


be dent, in 
truth and religi to hold _ 


physiology is a platform on which all practitioners have an 


an even mind; not | almost equal footing, where they meet and cross each other at 


yielding to unworthy fears of the divine faculty of reason, nor | every turn, and find everywhere the opportunity of a commu- 
abusing who are honestly employing it within the sphere | nity of thought and action. All admit that disease is such a 


of its proper activity ; but having a faith, above fear, in the | d 


certain victory that awaits both reason and 


eparture from a state of health as oversteps those undefinable 
limits which the organization will bear without strain or cur- 


God's precious gifts to man in his darkness, and both certain | tailment of its perfection. But these are not now such 


to harmonize at length in Him 


vague 
words as they might once have been ; for vivid light has been 


Turning now to touch light] on some of the advances of | thrown upon many of the abstruser problems that formerly 


inseparably | perplexed us. The details of the interwoven structures and of 


the complex functions of our composite frame have been 
zealously and perseveringly traced by some of the acutest ob- 
servers and of the keenest intellects that have ever lived; with 


insig. 
work of healing: the actual conditions of the body, in health | a harvest of results so plentiful, so reliable, so mutually illus- 
or unsoundness, having become more easily distinguishable; | trative, and on the whole so marvellous, as to make very much 
i aaael: and our i 


of the knowledge of even the last generation seem antiquated 


means of profitable ence and obsolete. And we may accept it as a truth, that every 


definite, and more e. 
Before a Society so completely informed as you are, gentle- 
of my its or lengthy illustra- 


ce forwards in our knowledge of the healthy body, so it be 
, must lead us right onwards, too, towards a under 


better 
bo to make good this part | standing of disease ; and if of disease, then also of our 
programme i 


of counteracting it, whether in the way of prevention, ahevia- 


f y laboured argumen 
tions; examples are only too abounding. Harvey heard | tion, or cure. 


the healthy sounds of the heart; but its morbid sounds inform 


As to modern treatment, I shall only remark, that the direct 


us now of the nature of its structural defects. The sounds of | and obvious tendency of all modern progress has been to make 


breathing must countless times ere this have met the ear; but 
it = reserved for our om Sore 2 study them so as often to 
enable every tyro to say what is the state of those great organs, 
hidden from our view, but so indispensable to life. And so 
with percussion. New. with our = we can now behold, for 
the first time in its living acts, marvellous mechanism 
in its most exquisite and joy-inspiring movements, as well as 
when it is oppressed by disease, which stands as a sentinel at 
the orifice of the air- and on which the voice and 
speech primarily depend. need I advert to other i- 
cations of optical mechanism, or recount how one has 
forth another, until the various internal surfaces and structures, 
cularly those of the organ of sight itself, are now opened 
hourly survey, to scrutiny most exact and delicate, so that 


—_ even the pulsation of the smallest arteries or veins and 


physical conditions of the capillary bloodvessels, with al- 
most the earliest and slightest signs of morbid change, may be 
detected and made available as guides to treatment? Much 
might be said under this head. Diseased states thus submitted 
to the faithful eyesight are seized on by the mind with a vivid- 
ness that is of inestimable value to the practitioner in framing 
his conclusions as to treatment; and he can judge too, by the 
direct evidence of sense, how far to continue to follow up 
these. In a word, all the advantage the surgeon has hitherto 
had over him who deals with concealed diseases, in that he 


as I regard it, a very satisfactory demolition of old and m4 
ficial barriers between different grades of practitioners, which 
the future progress of physical diagnosis must still further 
tend to promote. 

‘Take another example. By means of that modern optical 
triumph, the compound mi which takes us, as it 
organic re,—a world we are to li regard, 
though it has infinite uses for us, 
by this an instructed practitioner, even one not highly gifted, 
poor ere ientiously alert and observant, can say with 

ence of an organ in the wasting frame before hi 
beyond his touch, out of hs ight, which emits no sound, pro | 
is the seat of no pain, “This gland has been certain! passing 
insidiously through this, or that, important destructive change; 
it is now so and so; I can acoomplish this, or probably only 
this, for its relief ; and this, or this, will be the end.” 

And not to weary you, gentlemen, with more examples from 


it more rational and more simple—that is, more appropriate, 
first to the precise conditions more correctly recognised in 

case; and next, to the degree in which interference on our 

erer. 

No conceit of our great advances in the medical sciences, 
however, must beguile us into assuming that medicine itself is 
a science, or can ever become one, in the sense of our rs 
ever likely to be able to practise it on principles unerring 

exact. It is not in any true sense a science, but the applica- 
tion of many sciences, and indeed of all appropriate and avail- 
able knowledge, of whatever kind, to the relief of suffering. Tt 
is really an art, as the father of medicine long since styled it ; 
and woe be to those patients who fall into the hands of men 
aiming at i who come to them, and all diseases, on 
some single so-called simple principle, which can really be no 
other than the negation of al sense and of all the well- 
understood conditions of our art. It is an art, however, 
which, while it must always be pursued with the very closest 
regard to the individual facts of the case, must in the interest 
of each patient be pursued in a scientific spirit, for thus only 
can the facts be duly interpreted and our treatment suitably 


And it seems the special glory of the advances in healing 
knowledge in our own day that they are of a kind to supersede 
those be general observations by which a few rarely-gifted 
men could formerly, as now, make sagacious, pertinent, some- 
times true guesses as to the nature and more latent relations 
of diseases (though these gifted men oftentimes fell into lament- 
able mistakes), while the generality steered without accurate 
chart or com r worse, under the deceptive guidance of 
some false, delusive, though vaunted, theory. Although still, 
in the uncertain and ever-varying phases of practice, we can 
none of us afford to disregard the aid of our own unwritten 
experience, or those general impressions left on our minds by 
a long series of empirical observations, in which as yet no clue 
to a satisfactory explanation has been descried, these late ad- 
vances are at the command of all who, being honest enough to 
desire to detect the nature of a disease committed to their care 
by a suffering fellow-creature, will, with ordinary intelligence, 

instruct themselves in the requisite and usually simple phy- 
sical tests. So far as they extend, they are to be most highly 
prized. They bear the stamp of all true knowledge in being 
useful, available, and not apt to deceive; and, having been 
once acquired, they become henceforward the inalienable in- 

heritance of all mankind, and doubtless the starting-point for 
future conquests. 

The subject of anesthetics is one which cannot be altogether 

passed over in ot me though it is hard to mention it and 

not to pursue it to the exclusion of all else. 

Dim notices of the use of medicinal agents to prevent pain in 


medicinal agents to pr 
and tho sad! of anding tame 


Tas Laxcer,)} 
medical science in recent days, let us remark how } 
they blend with, and mutually illustrate, the general progress 
outside our own immediate province. They may be conve- \ 
appued 
has had ocular demonstration of his facts, the physician now 
enjoys in regard to many internal organs. The surgeon also 
in this expansion ef cur Geld view, 
while a collateral result is, that the physician in many in- 
_ stances finds himself under the dilemma, either of undertaking f 
operations strictly surgical, or of abandoning some depart- 
ments of treatment and some important organs that custom 
has hitherto assigned to him. Many have had the good sense 
to consider simply their patients’ advantage, and not the punc- 


during the last century. 
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ing this was certainly felt by more than one person 
ven a method by compression of 
the nerves was actually tried in one of the London hospitals. 
But our present universal use of this eminent blessing to suf- 
fering human nature is the result, first, of the progress of pure 
science, not medical ; then, of the applications of pure science 
by men devoted to particular specialties of practice ; and both 
ispheres share the glory of it. 

Let us look at Cavendish, Priestley, and Lavoisier at work 
in their pneumatic laboratories ; at Beddoes, with young Davy, 
in Bristol, trying to make inhalation of gases useful in meds. 
eine, inhaling laughing-gas, and noting its effects ; at a public 
lecturer at Boston, in America, nearly fifty years afterwards, 
exhibiting its well-known effects to an audience, among whom 
was a surgeon-dentist ; at the sudden idea of this one to apply 
it as a remedy in his own case, for he was tormented with a 
toothache. It succeeded ; but afterwards, when he had urged 
its adoption on a great operating surgeon, and it had been 
actually tried several times, the uncertainty of its effects 
caused it to be completely abandoned. But the idea had been 
too intensely impressed on some lookers-on to be ever again 
lost sight of. Faraday had already long since shown the great 
similarity of the effects of laughing-gas and of the vapour of 
ether, and this was familiarly taught to students in chemistry. 
But nearly two years still elapsed ere another surgeon-dentist, 
who had present on the former occasion, tried the ether, 
and found it to succeed so ectly, and to be so m 
that he at once proclaimed it to the world ; and it was soon 
adopted by the surgeons of all countries. 

But now a pharmaceutical chemist of Liverpool, at the in- 
stance of a more gifted mind, _ oo another substance, a 
= of modern chemistry, discovered simultaneously in 

‘urope and America sixteen years before, which had been me- 
dicinally used, and even its name philosophically settled ac- 
cording to the analogy of its exact constitution, by one of the 
first chemists of France. The gifted man was an obstetric 

iti of Edin whose fame, already world-wide, 

will not rest hereafter solely even on so great a fact. After 
applying it in his own department of tice, the adoption of 
roform by surgeons, to the ual exclusion of ether, 
rapidly followed ; and all ind will pro 
the sure progress of the art, some other anesthetic shall be 
found, without even the slight inconveniences of this one. 

In reviewing the subject of anesthetics, we cannot fail to 
be struck by two t facts. The first is, that while sur- 
gery has chiefly felt their influence, and its practice has been 
modified by them in a remarkable degree, surgeons have been 
but passive recipients of the boon, which has brought to 
them from other quarters, and even froma side branch of their 
own ialty, which some great ones among us have sometimes 

the noble sister art of 
1c (consi: as a specialty) has had no or lot in 
of the applications of modern the alle- 
viation of man’s bodily I must, however, except Dr. 
Beddoes, and cannot omit to mention with grateful apprecia- 
tion the important share borne by the late able and amiable 
Dr. Snow, both in the theoretical and practical of this 
great subject, as well as the recent labours of Dr. Richard- 
son. 


In this instance, as in almost, if not quite, all that most dis- 
tinguish the modern art of eg = we see it fostered and ad- 
vanced, not to say transformed, by the influences of general 


he applying them in the treatment of disease. Let not, 
ver, individual promoters glory, or indeed a great number 
leagued as a profession, for that would be even less reasonable. 
It would almost seem that as ‘‘the earth bri forth fruit 
of herself, first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear,” so the world in our time is reaping results all valuable 
for the good s mankind, which ae been long, and in various 
modes and places, a preparing, and in contemplating which our 

i should be one of thankfulness than 
and this feeling may induce us sometimes to ask ourselves, 
“‘Can we do anything now, and in the future, to help on, by 
united action, the harvests of a still brighter hereafter ?” 

This leads me to refer to the actual distribution, at the 
sent day, in this and other civilized countries, of our 

wer or force. 

The immensity of the field of medical science and art is such, 

that no one mind has ever been able to embrace it all, and the 


and surgical C 
human life. 3. In the varying tastes of individuals, sap 
men to confine themselves, more or less, to one or other 
these divisions of practice. But the great majority of medical 
men niust be ready to undertake all treatment, since the exi- 
gencies of society require it of them. 

Now the very same causes which have developed the healing 
art for under two principal divisions, have within a cen- 
tury, and especially of late, to the multiplication of sub- 
ordinate branches, often just as impossible to define by strict 
limits. On these a very few remarks are all that the time 
admits of. 

Specialties, then, are natural ucts of a period of 
and as such should be allowed free course to develop them- 
selves according to their tendencies. The policy of the pro- 
fession towards them should be always to retain them within 
its bosom, to hold them to their connexion with the whole, of 
which they form a i i 


posal 
affect them as a class, or in a large number. Let us, swe ygen 


that in estimating the 
new specialties, we should — to no other standard than 
the public benefit. Is this or suggestion for the advantage 
of the community in which we minister? Our own credit as 
a body, and generally eee prosperity, will be found 


smaller or larger numbers, to make pro- 
eir natural divergencies powers of 
maintaining themselves. Some may originate on an insufficient 
and esitdal baila, started, perhaps, by some supposed individual 
n. 


of a feeling in the public mind, with a) Seen, Ss 


we are narrow, or 0 to the our art. 
What may be styled the natural ialties are those devoted 
to mental maladies, the obstetric, thalmic, and some others. 


These generally have reference to the natural distribution of 
organs in the frame, or are such as men readily accept, and see 
the propriety of, in their being i for the convenience 
of patients as well as practitioners, and conducive to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. These are likely to increase in 
number, and to strengthen their footing. They should be held 
bound to the professional body by available tie. Two 
things have given me pleasure in this point of view; the one 
that the College of Surgeons saw the wisdom some years 

of allying the surgeon-dentists of England to themselves 
suitable links of connexion ; the other that the great library 
of the College of Physicians was lately the scene, under the 
auspices of its beloved and honoured President, of one of the 
most astonishing historical displays of the mechanical ap- 
pliances of the obstetrical art collected 
one room. A py augury, I thought it, of a larger 
grander union, in ee toe of all branches and all depart- 
ments, under some single spacious noble portico! 

Were the whole profession thus at one with itself, there are 
many weighty objects which it —- labour for with tenfold 
vigour and effect. I am content, for my part, to as of 
very secondary importance all attempts to obtain political influ- 
ence or the recognition of merit by titles, whether personal or 

. For I am well convinced that, whatever may be 
worthy of our ambition in this respect (and it does not seem 
much) will follow of itself, and without our efforts, if we are 


daily enlargement of it in all directions must render it more 


true to ourselves in a higher, and indeed our proper, sphere ; 
by striving to become more ‘useful as practitioners, wherever 


t 
ij \ 
if and more difficult to do so, Hence the great specialties of me- 
i | dicine and surgery, however impossible it may be to draw a 
| | precise line between them, have long existed, and must con- 
if | tinue to prevail. The grounds for them lie—1. In the neces- 
| | sity for division of in 
if | centration of numbers, or by y means of intercourse). 2. 
ay In the somewhat equal proportions of grave and serious medical _ 
| 
if 
: ‘ | growth and action, when it disposes them to an isolation, per- 
i | nicious as regards their own usefulness, alien to the compre- 
body. 
Medical men, acting wader common impslss, are apt, 
y i like any others, to take a one-sided, or what is sometimes 
ae it up to this. 
— | Hence there are stron ds for allowing ialties, 
a | local circumstance: these will fail of themselves if they be 
he | left alone; and whatever harm they may do in diverting bene- 
if i | volence from more healthy channels, or wasting time and op- 
3 i | portunities. these are probably smaller evils than the creation 
science in departments apart from and beyond ourselves, com- | 
_ bined with those of the special sciences, which may with some 
: : propriety be called medical and practical, because they are pro- 
_ secuted mainly by men engaged in practice, and with the ob- | 
a 
q 
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be worked out by ourselves. We alone understand our 
needs ; and the State cares little or nothing for what does not 
i we must acknow- 


Register of all q 
of a Pharmacopeeia for 
influence will likewise be grelually f felt in better 
arrangomeits for admission into the on a uniform 


ment, which so ession as ours might rightly ask to 


great a 
ted organs ; in which, asa 


ae body, to promote and 
aod 

ratuonal art of healing 
here to flatter an man, least of all to commit the 


those branches 


ait 
i 


ogress which recent years have witnemed, with 
ibe Progra which the direction in which the me) may 
‘be most profitably taken. It is in the field of exact scientific 
i m into questions and which the latest ad- 
‘vances have opened to view. Here each new fact and prin- 
y grounded on previous knowledge and established 

diepute, though it may for a while appear an idle and 


unimportant addition to the common store, may fructify here- 
after into some solid and useful 


In any step taken by the whole <a 

should not, of course, jook for immediate resulte of that kind 

termed, in common language, useful ; that is, having an im- 

mediate and obvious application to some present use. We 

remember that great uses may long lie dormant, and at length 

overpower us by their splendour. Witness chloroform. Indi- 

viduals are natural! ee rsue studies which 

them most likely to by an early result. F 

time or te for any result very far 

for mere love of knowledge ; but those who do should 

of all helped on and sustained. As a body, we might ha 

settled policy, and look further and deeper. Such is the nature 

of our studies, that at t real advances are to be 

in depth rather than in extent of work. It is only by 

principles as may be at the same time simple and reliable; not 

simple by the fallacy of an incomplete view. We should 
immediately useful matters of scientific 


aided in achie 
In a word, we we have the certainty from all history and from 
the nature of the thing, that out knowledge will 
application ; and -instructed men now-a-da 
cavil or sneer at even the least advance, so it be 
which Sal found alse 
torch which illumines will ever be found also to 
cheer man’s and this is 

the medical sci ted as they are 
whose whole habit and tendency is 


raged ; 

These is a sentimentalism, which I shall ven 
terize as in some of its devel 
therefore not 80 or = i 
which is inclined to bring popular indignation, excited 
speeches at public meetings and by essays produced 

i erat princes in he dactrine oie by experiment 

circumstances led 


ulry, in the 

from such experiments, I should be ashamed 
deem myself to be 
take this. opportunity with 


the imputation of “cruelty to animals 
st medical men on this 


discovery of the circulation itself was "eae 
experiments, we should to our 


Society, 
shafts against mean 
brutal natures, or when striving in various ways to 
x put to those human 


order. For every really forward step taken in 


Tar Laxcer,] SC“ 
toil, or in some more public station. 
With regard to our own better organization, it must of | the most unexpected and startling manner, to human happiness 
| 
ge ShLOWN ltsell, ON Many occasions, rear >} 
forward our wishes, when these wishes have been suitably ad- 
vanced. The institution of the Medical Council is a transi- 
tional step of immense import for our future unification, no 
less than the work performed by that body in the preparation | 
accom irreguiariy, as CD co or ce may 
determine, by a reference, either to one or other of the cor- 
porations, or to some individual selected by the minister, ; 
whose very name, perhaps, is not known, and who, therefore, | research, such kinds as experience reasonably shows to = 
practically, is not responsible to his own profession for the 
advice he may tender. By degrees, indeed, of late years, as yal Society was founded simply “for the promotion of 
the care of the public health has more and more engaged the at-| natural _ knowledge,” and what results for mankind has it not 
tention of Parliament, this want has been od supplied by 
the intment of medical officers for special duties in govern 
their duties, as the documents from time to time issued by 
the Board of Health, under the Privy Council, among others 
amply testify. And the labours of the Army Diseases Pre 
vention and Cattle Plague Commissions illustrate in anothe 
rvices of medical men may usefull; 
i on ial occasions or emergencies. More might b 
added to the same purport. A complete and recognised or 
—— of > entire profession, however, would apparentl 
a measure great im portance in reference to our relations ne Lume 1S WOO SLU OF me LO AvLLClupL even Ww 
be State. the lines or provinces of research that might be thus encou- 
t leaving these more public questions, and looking at the 
whole of car we ourselves 
whether in our corporate capacity, as a body of men con- 
cerned with such great human interests, we may not hope to 
do more than we have hitherto done to help forward those 
interests, for the advantage of our own day and of those who 
_ are to follow us. We have a grand inheritance from the past : 
we should hand it down much amplified to our successors. 
Individuals have done, are doing, will continue to do, much. 
But I of the divection of commen dovieed | 
by forethought, tending to well-considered objects, and _sus- 
tain 
on 
ess Crime © huge Hattery of own Class, to | 
wering of what should be our higher aims; and I say, 
with all love and respect for my fellows, and with a deep sense 
- shortoomings, that we are not doing, as a body, | — As mneritors of tne IavoUrs, anu s hope of the scientific 
ght do in Britain to extend and deepen the scien- 
ions of our art. 
capacity, we “ee to foster especially those 
departments of east likely to be 
by individuals without such encouragement ; which, indeed, | lawfulness, the expediency, nay the desirableness, of such ex- 
; jiances | periments ; and, as it seems also to me, if we failed in our 
Eng- | corporate character to take more active steps than at present 
us for | to promote these in their proper place and degree, among other 
bunger | kindred pursuits. 
y phy- 
che- 
ums, | 
great 
most | 
f the | 0 100g > De 
i raise a prejudice against the refined and honourable inquiries 
| of educated men, seeking to advance legitimately a branch of 
| knowledge most nearly touching human interests of a ely 
dis- 
ly in 
ec 1 ne, 0 he uta ted ith th 
meaning persons who are little acquainted wi e 
| elements, and the excessive difficulty, of such researches, am f 4 


| 
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ppearance 
to add rage éclat, 


relationship on the earth. 

In the country of Harvey, and in the bosom of the profession 
which derives so much glory from his name—in the country of 
John Hunter, of Astley Cooper, and of Brodie, there should 
be no doubt as to the free allowance of dissections of living 
creatures for the advancement of knowledge, whenever the 
course of investigation demands it, of which those only can 
properly judge whose minds are occupied with the pursuit. 

‘o the conscience and human feelings of these may safely be 
committed the discretion as to how far this exercise of man’s 
prerogative over all the lower organizations may be carried, 
without the abuse of inflicting unnecessary pain. 

Now that anesthetics are in common use, physiologists, we 
may be sure, will be the first to employ them whenever the 
nature of their inquiry allows; and the public may be satisfied 
that—in Britain, at least—those who know most of the interior 
structure of the animal frame and of the movements, of what- 
ever kind, that are the manifestations of its wondrous life, 
would be the first to denounce the causeless infliction ef one 
pang on the lowest of God's creatures. Let the indecorum 
not be committed of dragging such questions before public 
audiences, for which they are quite unsuitable. Let the oppo- 
nents of legitimate experiments on the lower animals (and I 
believe they are few, even in the Society to which I have 
alluded) desist from a course which, however well intended, 
cannot be required for their chief objects ; and which may ex- 
pose themselves to the charge once brought against persons of 
an altogether different stamp, of stopping the gates of know- 
ledge, neither going in themselves, nor suffering those that are 
entering to go in. 

I intended, gentlemen, had my limits permitted, to have 
adverted to several additional ways in which, as it appears to 
me, a united profession could find opportunities of promoting 
scientific culture ; of which a principal one might be the em- 
ploying more speedy and extensive means of making us ac- 

inted with the productions of foreign medical literature 
han have hitherto been attempted. Men of science have a 
common field and common objects of pursuit, but not now, as 
once, a common language; for most of us, translations only can 
supply the defect ; and translations, unless promptly brought 
to us and tolerably full, are of comparatively little value. 
Nor can our weekly and quarterly journals, conducted as they 
are with constantly increasing ability, and all of them, I think, 
comprising a foreign section, do much to satisfy this particular 
want. 

Our New Sydenham Society is worthy of all praise, but its 
sphere is too limited, and its publications are restricted to its 
own subscribers, and these only 2500, too small a number out 
of so ¢ a profession. The original memoirs and works in 
medicine and the allied sciences bear a considerable proportion 
to the whole of the scientific productions of the world ; and 
some idea may be formed of the number of these from the fact 
that the separate scientific memoirs and works of all countries, 
of which the distinct titles could be ascertained as having ap- 

between the years 1800 and 1863 inclusive, ae A 

her under the authority of the President and Council of 

the Royal Society, reach the astonishing total of 120,000, 
while every year’s produce is becoming than the last. 

The medical literature of Germany, France, Holland, and 
other continental countries, abounds in materials of great 
value to us, both as scientific men and as practitioners (as ours 
no doubt does to them). But unless we are kept fully aware, 
in each department, of the additions as they accrue, we are in 
danger of ing in the race of improvement, and can hardly 

t, emen, I must conclude. wou ili ave 
resigned into abler hands the task un tedly im upon 
me by your Council, Circumstances and my tastes have caused 
me for some time past to desire to play my humble part noise- 
lessly in the world; and I have been less able than I could have 
sometimes wished to share even in the pleasure and the profit of 
professional gatherings. I have, therefore (more perhaps 


than | foundling wards, who 


sign approach 
old, v ie, and most justly honoured, but still independent 
and di rather never-yet-united, corporate institutions, 


pursue if not our own, and none so well as our own; which, 
therefore, it would seem to be incumbent on us to prosecute 
by all the means in our power; and which have apparently 
been less thought of because of our divisions. Not real divi- 
sions of feeling, nor any wide or deep divergence of interests, 
but only a want of united action; through the continued exist- 
ence, in too much of their traditional of isolated insti- 
tutions, which, in their present form, we have somewhat out- 
grown, and which seem to need some considerable re-arrange- 
ment if not consolidation, if they are to represent the altered 
state of the whole profession, such as it has come to be in our 
own age of astonishing progress. 

I have now endeavoured to convey to you, I fear at too 
length, my general im ions on this head, I hope wi 
offence to anyone and with sincerity, certainly very inade- 
quately. I have long looked upon this Association as the 
element in our profession out of which stronger bonds of union 
ain olwake, classes, and degrees might be expected to 

w, than out of any other—at least at present; for it is 

on the most comprehensive basis, and is organised so- 
that all interests in all parts of our common country may find 
their place and voice in it. 

May it be more and more every year an arena where the 
wisely e bjects of its f s may be temperately, 
but steadily and earnestly, pursued—above all, in a spirit of 
union! and may the minds whose 
co-operation we so much require and so hig ae me 
come more and more amongst us, to help forward that great 
and noble Art of Healing, to which, in one or other of its 
departments, the lives of all of us are devoted ! 


NOTES ON THE 
TREATMENT OF 123 CASES OF CHOLERA 


IN THE 


LIVERPOOL PARISH INFIRMARY, 
July and August, 1866. 
By J. WILSON M‘CLOY, M.D., &c., 


RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER AT THE LIVERPOOL PARISH INFIRMARY. 


Tux following brief record of the treatment adopted in 123 
cases of cholera which have occurred in, or been brought to, 
this institution during the present epidemic, may not prove 
uninteresting to the profession. ‘‘It must be confessed that 
the means employed were sufficiently various in their nature ; 
and the narrative of their effects may be useful, by inducing 
caution in the employment of those which have been found in- 
efficient and injurious.” I can conscientiously say that each 
particular mode of treatment received a fair and impartial 
trial, I shall hereafter have occasion to contrast the relative 
severity of the cases treated by each method. 

The first cases (two) were brought to this hospital on the 
10th of July. Both were in the evacuation stage, and were 
| treated with astringents, stimulants, and ice-water. The 
astringent used was a mixture containing spirits of chloroform, 
Battley’s sedative solution, creasote, and compound chalk mix- 
ture. The stimulant was brandy, freely and frequently ad- 
mini Ice-water was given ad libitum. Th oh py og 
of collapse rapidly set in, and both cases proved fatal: one in 
twelve, and the other in six, hours after admission. 

On the 12th of July the disease unfortunately made its ap- 
pearance in the foundl ing department of the institution. This 
was one of those sporadic, or, at least, unaccountable cases 
which we occasionally meet with. A nurse in one of the 
not for months been out or in com- 


he 
th . apparently still less with the motives of the higher class of | some men), looked somewhat as a spectator, from the outside, 
eh iG scientific inquirers, who can presume to endeavour to thrust on many of the more public —— of our profession, whose 
‘f themselves into a province where no present abuse calls for in- | well-being, prosperity, and honour I yet esteem above all price, 
A ; terference. I think it would be wiser for the excellent persons | and am constrained by every motive to desire to promote. I 
af in question to confine themselves to those spheres of exertion | must say that I have witnessed with delight every successive 
it in which all good men and scientific men must heartily bid 
| the of attempt- 
He ing foolish cru- 
€ against what can certainly be justified, and must even be which so many OI us OWe an allegiance unde en fo y 
if applauded by all well-wishers of their own kind, if we admit, | by asolemn act. It has seemed to me that we have been 
oF as society seems inclined to do at present, that to apply animals | weaker for good than we might have been ; and especially for 
| to purposes useful to man is one of the manifest ends of their | the furtherance of those beneficent objects, which no class will 
q 
= 
| 
| 
1 
_ 
} 
i 
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the 

the c 

same result, death ing in ve hours after admission. 
The same ni t two of the children to whom this 


the value of the camphor treatment it is 


it was princi 
of patients. 


rod reaction 
While th 


twice i 
hour; evacuated matter horribly offensive and of an ash- 
colour. She is much warmer and more natural in 


last two hours; forehead warm ; 


; has been 1 


natural in colour. To have two drachms of castor oil.—Twenty 
minutes past eleven: Still doing ; fair. To have 
small quantities of arrowroot and salt tea.—Six P.m.: Still 
doing well ; has been sitting up in bed in the absence of the 
nurse. 


Mall Gazette of Aug. 4th 
: “*The cholera at Liverpool 
happens in such a time, 


BE 


purging. On 
; algide 
almost com- 


To have hot bottles to feet and body, and sina- 
pisms to abdomen and calves. Ordered th ‘ 


* A reference to the reports of the Medical Health Officer will settle this 


munication with anyone from without, was suddenly and un. | = 7 
accountably seized with violent vomiting, painless, profuse | 
purging, and violent cramps in the extremities. The case was | 
considered one of cholera. The woman was removed at once 
a | 
28th.—Greatly i ved. Ordered el and additional 
healthy in appearance. 
: 29th.—Bowels acted once last night; complains greatl of 
Se ee er, were seized WI holeraic | hunger. To have three grains of sulphate of quina three 
oo They were treated with camphor, according to | times a wt 
‘Rubini” plan. Both cases proved fatal: one in six, and| 30th. valescent. Ordered mutton chop. 
the other in eleven, hours. 3lst.—Going on admirably. Bowels acted once to-day. 
The following morning four other children, also charges of August 2nd—To have half an ounce of castor il, 
this woman, were seized. The camphor treatment was adopted, 4th.—Discharged cured. 
three cases proved fatal. This undoubtedly of worst cages admitted i 
From this time till the 26th of July there were 56 entries. this hospital. etadireny ny tied ae 
Of these 5 were moribund on admission—dying in from two I could give, did I not fear occupyi too much space, ten or 
to seven hours. We have then a total of 51 cases treated u twelve other cases quite as bad as this which eventually re 
to the 26th ult. Of these 19 were b camphor, 7 by ice, and covered under the eliminative treatment. 
25 by what I shall call the “mixed plan.” The following are | Since the 26th July there have been 67 cases. Of these, 11 
the results :— were moribund, dying in from ten minutes to eight hours sub- 
Cases. Mode of treatment adopted. Deaths. sequent to admission. This leaves 56 cases, which were thus 
(Moribund on admission)... ... 5 treated :— 
phor (“Rubini” plan)... Cases. Mode of treatment adopted. Deaths. 
7 ... Ice to spine, and ice-water.. ... 7 ll ... on 
25... Mixedtreatment .. .. ... 13 ge administration of strychnine 2 
4 ... Astringent and stimulant... .. 4 
56 38 50 ... Eliminative ... 
Only seven of these fifty-one cases were in the stage of col- 67 34 
lapse, the rest were in the evacuation Way two s in which strychnine was dmini 
ally pursued amongst a most unfavourable class fast & tho tenncition singe between evacuation and collapse. 
I y dade to those puny, rough-skinned, pot- | =! dose was one-thirtieth of a grain every fifteen minutes, 
ied, emaciated children, so common in the lower ranks of ee Puamangnnets of petnah carbonate of soda. The 
life, and in the f »undling department of workhouse infirmaries. | ®8tTingent an stimulant treatment was that previously noticed. 
Ice to the spine, either alone or alternated with hot-water | In the remaining fifty cases I was kindly permitted by Dr. Gee, 
bags, was miserably unsuccessful. physician to the hospital, to use castor oil. With the results 
seem to have the slightest effect in have every reason to be perfectly satisfied. Of these fifty 
there was any considerable collapse. cases, only ten were in the stage of evacuation; and of the re- 
spine were borne without complaining, a si maining forty, nineteen were in a state of the most extreme 
water at 120° Fahr. caused the greatest pain. The mixed | Collapse. I observe in the Pal 
treatment included the use of astringents, sedatives, stimu- 
lants, ice, the hypodermic use of hydzo- is evidently subsiding, asus 
cyanic acid, strychnine, camphor, dry heat sinapisms, the larger proportion of recoveries 1s attribu to the mode of 
stupes, &c. The astringent mixture, which was the same as | treatment, castor oil having been substituted for camphor and 
that used in the first cases, speedily arrested the vomiting and ice.” Now, exactly the opposite of this is the case. The 
purging ; but this was not followed by an general improve- 
ment. Dry heat and sinapiams proved benelictal. Brandy and and the cholera type is more severe.* It cannot be said that 
ice-water were administered freely. the cases treated on the eliminative plan were milder in cha- 
On the evening of the 26th the castor-oil treatment was first | Tecter than those treated by camphor, astringents, or ice, for, 
ventured on as a sort of forlorn hope. The following is the FRR from this being the case, I can most unhesitatingly affirm 
history of the first case in which it was used :— ey were not only more severe in character, but were not, 
Ellen M——_, aged thirty-six, admitted at twenty minutes to | fj * Tule, prescribed for until collapse had for some time set 
seven P.M. Has been ill with diarrhoea for a day and a half. Of the seventeen deaths, two occurred from pneumonia 
Was treated with astringents and stimulants. Previously a convalescence; two were cases which had been dis- 
healthy woman. When admitted she seemed in a semi-nar- cured, and were suddenly seized with a relapse; and 
cctined condition, from which she was with difficulty roused. re cases in which there was no radial pulsation, and in 
Features pinched ; expression anxious and fearful ; feet and ither emesis nor purgation could be produced. 
legs blue and icy cold; arms cold and fingers corrugated; fore- post-mortem examinations were made, and as I con- 
head covered with a clammy perspiration ; eyes sunken and e results important, 1 may be excused for giving the 
surrounded with a livid ring; voice husky ; tongue, lips, and i of one case in detail. 
breath very cold ; pulse absent in radial, and but very feebly Case 1.—Maria July Stat, 
perceptible in ial artery ; neither ing, vomiting, nor thirty-tive minutes past ve A.M. Has been ill for twelve 
cramps ; small intestines distended. Ordered sinapimen to hours ; was seized suddenly with vomiting and 
stomach and abdomen, and hot bottles to feet and fegs. To admission was in » state of the most extreme col 
have an ounce of castor oil and two drachms of tincture of Sree at en ee 
h amus at once. Small quantities of water at temperature aphonia; pulse feeble and faintly perceptib oe 
tia At a quarter to seven the oil was rejected. To be | "tery; great thirst ; upper extremity covered with cold, clamy 
repeated. past caven : OF to bo. 
eunes @f easter oil minntes Oil of chloric ev solutions of muriate soda 
: : : : ible i : and chlorate potash to wn into rectum our. — 
taken place.—Half-past three: Oil still retained ; not purged. 
; | Three minims of croton friction with 
Ise feebly perceptible. Oil to be repeated.—Ten minutes | ‘Teton oil over abdomen.—Five : Injections returned ; no im- 
pu purged twice in provement. To continue with oil. —Half-past ten : No improve- 
proving rapidly; pulse moderatel 


| 
be 
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five minutes past two: No improvement ; no ing. Intes- 
tines stimulated by ism, which produced slight vomit- 
ing and purging.—Five: No improvement; no purgation.— 
Ten: Has been continuing in the same state ; power of degla. 
tition lost. —Half- eleven: Venesection resorted to ; 
refused to flow. Heart stimulated by galvanism, when a few 
drops of tarry-looking fluid exuded from right arm.— Forty-five 
minutes past eleven: Died. 

Autopsy, eight hours after death.—Vessels of the right side 
of the heart and pulmonary artery distended with dark blood ; 


almost empty. Stomach contained large quantity of castor oil ; 
presented towards pyloric end edematous 

patches. Peyer's and the solitary glands greatly enlarged, 
Peritoneal coat of small 
testines pale, except towards lower part of ileum, where it 
ive-green colour ; this part was full of a remarkably 

fetid tluid, having a resemblance to bad pea-soup ; the mucous 


with minute ashy 
2.—A 


castor oil was, in the ma; 
Johnson in his work on 


y during the stage of convalescence. From want of 
, to this point I believe four cases relapsed, two 
and two recovered under the castor-oil treat- 


have been the best marked and most characteristic si 


AUTO-INOCULATION FROM A HARD 
CHANCRE. 


By WALTER COULSON, F.R.C.S., 


I a induced to publish the following cases as likely to prove 
as throwing some light on the subject of a correspondence that 
has recently appeared in the columns of Tus Lancet. They 
relate to four patients in whom auto-inoculation was attempted 
from the matter of an indurated chancre. Two of the cases 


show that auto-inoculation, when practised daily, is not always 
successful. The other two cases prove that it is ible under 
certain conditions, though neither easy nor likely to follow a 


experiment. 

les D——, aged , applied at the Lock Hospital 
on the 10th of September, 1865, with a well-marked indurated 
chancre in the fossa on the right side of the penis. The chancre 
sore, and the patient states positively it did not com- 
He had never iously suffered from 
venereal disease, and been submitted to no 

t affection. 


accordingly ordered simply camph: ater-dress- 
ing for the sore. The induration increased, and the ulceration 
a ea It was continued until November 
th, when he was seen by Professor Boeck at the Male Lock 
Hospital, who selected him as an excellent case for syphiliza- 
tion. The patient roseola on 
the face and arms, and spots of lichen on the body. The hair 
of the head was dry and lustreless, and the posterior cervical 
— were indurated and enlarged. He was inoculated by 


a hard chancre. i 
ily until Dec. 19th without ucing any effect, when, ac- 
ing to my note-book, I that one inoculation, made on 
right arm on the previous day, and one near it, made some 
to have taken. — 


this occasion a female patient in the hospital, i 
constitutional ilis, was inoculated from C. D——’s 
this inoculation was followed by a positive result, 


ind 
i have been 
in 
t arm with 


on the right arm, in the presence of 
r. Antonini, and other gentlemen. 


a fresh series of les when inoculation was repeated. 
i element of doubt was removed. The needle 


| 
| | 
h q side nearly empty, containing only a few coagula. The | 
ae lungs on their peripheral portion were pale and exsanguineous ; 
i from the central portions a small quantity of thick, dark blood | ing the natural history of syphilis, and selected this patient as 
ae exuded on section. Hepatic veins and —. of vena | a very case for observation, the specific induration of the 
rta full. Gall bladder enormously distended. Duodenum ° 
i | 
a membrane 0 18 part was softened and tluckened. olour | 
“a = on peritoneal and mucous surface, and nearly empty. 
a) idneys and spleen natural. Canslantty of brain and me- 
4 ninges slightly increased ; structure, so far as [ could judge, | taken from his own sore. He was also inoculated in two places 
Uh . The inoculations on the trunk succeeded; those on the arm di 
— fifty. Symptoms on admission similar | not. The sore on the penis was kept constantly dressed with 
5 | ast, as were almost also the post-mortem appearances. In| sabine ointment, and two inoculations from the sore were 
ie particular, the similarity in appearance of the small intestine eae ete ener ng Inoculations were made on 
ie and its a eaieaie wep paltent In four other cases I found | the every three days from the last pustules formed from 
almost identical appearances. This condition of intestine, be wes 
a when taken in conjunction with the fact that in none of these | to the rules laid down by Professor ; 
; cases could purgation be produced, I consider of the greatest | I shall make no further allusion to his treatment, as my 
| pathological significance. object is not to show the effect of syphilization, but to give 
General remarks. —The method of administration of the | »e_result, in this case, of re ted auto-inoculation with the 
pidemic Diarrhea and Cholera. I | 
have found in nearly every instance a wonderful tolerance of | °° 
this medicine. The most difficult point in the whole treatment | *® 
of the disease I believe to be that connected with diet, more | 4 
q especial! . 2/th.—There were two ct pustules on the rig 
ol arm; and I inoculated from these pustules the right arm in 
= from having watched the effects of alcoholic stimu- lations were successful. : . 
in collapse, I am of opinion that they invariably diminish end 
roe and frequency of the and augment the aymp- | in tho Harrow-roed, two days belore be wes 
judge, afforded measure of the selected by Professor Boeck as a suitable case for syphilization. 
lapse. In every case the temperature of the body rosr 
one or two degrees after death. The ‘‘ rice-water” evacuation 
character | C: D— himself was successfully inoculated on arm 
fe Ve of the voice, the facies cheleritioa, and the incessant thirst, ire th eng from the pustules produced in the woman 
if = im many cases om came on = un-} Alfred G—., twenty-five, to the Lock Hos- 
accountably, in the majority there were pital on the Ist of December, 1800, wit 
thos” and ‘sbdominal unessiness. The cases have been of | he There was come thickening round itp Bese, 
7 every degree of severity. The disease, as a rule, has only not sufficient to mark it as specific prery ag) mm 
occurred in the low-lying districts, where the unhygienic con- simply a lotion. well 
ditions connected with food, filth, misery, overcrowding, and 
intemperance, exist notoriously. The eliminative treatment has | ™atked as to leave no doubt as 
been most successful. It has been a success which those only Feb. 1 the Gon 
if d who have seen and compared the relative severity of the cases | Wter-dress lied for I jew cage, 
ek: can appreciate—a success which statistics cannot show. sore & quantity. I made three inocu- 
~ lations on pus from the sore on his penis, 
ia mneeet, Ang. using a perfectly clean cataract-needle for the purpose. 
14th.—The inoculations made y show distinctly 
three red marks. tis 
; 17th. Three inoculations have made daily up to this 
oF date, with a negative result, and they were repeated this 
a 18th.—-One of the inoculations made on the 16th has 
| ee rently taken, a small pustule having formed on its site. 
! } 19th.—Two inoculations were made on the left arm this 
the hoe surgeon, 
the house-su 
j 25th. Both the last inoculations on the left arm have taken, 
: and from one of the pustules two fresh inoculations have been 
4 | made. ‘These last were likewise successful, and gave rise to 
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any other matter. No irritant was applied to the sore, it 
ving dressed three or four days before the commence- 
ment of the inoculation merely with water-dressing ; the 
tient, moreover, was only inoculated with matter taken 
his own sore, never having been submitted to inoculation 
with matter from a soft chancre before or since. 

These are the only two cases in which I have succeeded in 
auto-inoculating a patient with matter from a hard chancre. 
A patient under my charge about the same time as the one 
last mentioned I inoculated daily for nearly five weeks—in 
fact, until the sore had healed up, in spite of sabine ointment. 
All these inoculations failed. eee 
cataract knife, which was employed only for patient. 

Another case of failure occurred to a patient of mine, whom 
I was seeing twice a week at the ital, and whom I handed 
over to the at my 

of five weeks, 


wi 
ha 


su 
they were wisely discontinued, SS became dissatis- 
for he shrewdly suspected that local application did 
not accelerate the healing of the sore. This patient still con- 
tinues to attend at the hospital, and is now suffering from 
secondary syphilis. 
St. James’s-place, July, 1966. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE ANALYSIS OF 
INFECTIOUS ESSENCES. 


By ARTHUR LEARED, M.D., M.R.LA, 
SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO THE GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
However opinions differ in particular instances, it is un- 
deniable that certain diseases are propagated by infection. 
Effiuvie capable of producing disease, such as malarious poison, 
probably products of decomposing organic matters, are given off 
by the earth. In neither instance has anyone yet demonstrated 


stration would in many respects be of i 
in the case of cholera, the discovery of such an essence would 
settle the question of its infectious nature—still a debatable 
int. And supposing any infectious emanation to have been 
i it could then be ascertained with 


ip decei 4 

portant gain. Now, my anticipations ive 

possess such an instrument, although its adaptation 
is entirely novel. 


breath in cholera and in the cattle plague, is now presen 
and should not be allowed guns by. of 
ingenious instrument of Professor Tyndall would take up too 
much space. It will suffice to say that, although delicate and 
requiring skilful treatment, its management presents no insur- 


L difficulties ; and I have it from Professor Tyndall 
himself that my proposed investigations promise well. 
Old Burlington-street, July, 1866. 


NOTES FROM THE CHOLERA HOSPITAL, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


By W. WINWOOD READE, 
HOUSE RESIDENT. 


Berween the 17th of July and the Sth of August the 
Cholera Hospital at Southampton received forty patients, 


congestion of the lungs. 
Sanitary Committee of Southampton directed that 


EEE 


fet 


B 


pton. 

fom thar kennels in courts and alleys to large, 
well-ventilated rooms, where they have received careful nursing, 
prompt remedies, and nutritious food. In several cases, 
cially of children, a change for the better was observed before 
they had taken any medicine at all. At the same time, by re- 
moving them, the centres of disease were destroyed, and many 
healthy persons were probably saved from being infected by 
their evacuations. 


point of death. en seen ; 
ten A.M., its tongue and breath were cold ; 


ii 


, she had become rather worse. wenty minims were 
took some -tea. In a few moments her 

. Reaction was soon thoroughly esta- 
minims were applied at a quarter-past six P.M., 
ten p.m. She soon became convalescent. A 


i 


formed at the puncture in her arm ; suppuration fol- 


until, in fact, phimosis was induced by the irritation of the Baa eS 
| whom fifteen died. Of these fifteen, six died in the typical 
| collapse of Asiatic cholera; three in a collapse preceded by 
| biliary evacuations, and which may therefore, I presume, be 
classified as English cholera; two from consecutive fever, 
which in one case assumed a typhoid character ; and four in a 
_—————————— state of depression, which succeeded that of collapse, and in 
rc which the proximate cause of death was dyspnea, proceeding 
hosp all 
m 
honoured me was non le of a clinical clerk 
house-surgeon. I was desired to superintend the 
to take care that the instructions of the medical v 
carried out ; and, above all, to keep an impartial r 
the cases. The cholera here has, partly by an on 
iven from the town, for 
least, and at an period than most of us 
I have therefore little if anything of value to communica’ 
the existence of the essences concerned, because they elude the However, I shall venture to make a few remarks wu the 
senses, and no means of analyzing them has been hitherto dis- different methods of treatment which have been pursued in this 
covered. A conviction of their existence is only arrived at | hospital, hoping that the reader will excuse the presumption 
from observation of their effects. Nevertheless the demon- | of a student in writing upon a disease which is now receiving 
the attention of to many men, 
The treatment which was (by Dr. M ‘Cormack and 
Dr. Cheeswwan) in the larger proportion of cases was that of 
arter-grain doses. When administered in the early stages 
scientific accuracy what amount of atmospheric dilution would e smaller doses. In one case of rice-water ing, which 
be necessary to render it innocuous. It is known that, within the of 
certain limits, fever cases may be introduced almost with almost magical ; but in the latter stages of the disease, 
ts 9 But were we pos- ore severe cases, the drug is powerless. 
sessed of an instrument by means of which the safe point of am forced to confess that of our twenty-five reco- 
atmospheric dilution could be determined, as the tem one can be said to have been saved from death by 
an im- ts malignant form. This hospital has heen un- 
we do 
to the 
Vo one who has witnessed the beautiful experiments of Prof. 
Tyndall on the radiation of heat could fail to be struck by the 
unexpected nature of the results, as well as by their undeviat- 
ing uniformity under given conditions. He has demonstrated 
that the power of intercepting the waves of heat possessed by 
the molecules of various gases and odorous emanations differ 
vastly in degree. Thus, taking the quantity intercepted by | The one case which I have alluded to was a child four years 
atmospheric air as unity, the relative absorption of nitrous | old, who, after having been treated by calomel, was in a state 
oxide is 1860, and of vaghaeets acid 6480; of the odour of of collapse, and had during the ni ht been more than once ; 
lavender 60, and of aniseed 372. Professor Tyndall has even apparently on the 
termining practicall y amount of carbonic acid expired from Ose ; insensible ight ; extremities cold ; 
the lungs.” This mode of quantitative analysis is evidently ET percepti At twenty minutes past ten a.m., ten 
oo extension. minims of camphor and turpentine were applied hypoder- 
ow if such attenuated matter as that concerned in the | mically, and at noon the,lose was repeated. At ten minutes 
odours given off from certain bodies is so capable of demon- " : ; 
stration by this new method, it is almost certain that the 
emanations which are concerned in propagating disease will ’ 
The possible great importance of this new mode of research 
induces me to bring the matter before the profession, ‘even in , 
the form of a suggestion. 
obtained from close contact with the body, and also of the | pustule [iii 
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danger i 

experience | the 100"; respirations 28 the’ 
i vagina was ; Tespirations were now 

; On the following afternoon the axilla marked 

bt ermic treatment is deserving of attention | vagina 97°4°; her pulse was 84, very small, and 

experiment. In all cases where it is su suppuration | 20. A few hours afterw 

ensued. 


minu 
8°, 
ards the thermometer in 

stood at 93°, per vaginam 96°. She is now delirious, 

Isee that Tux Lancet’s correspondent from Southampton has | with difficulty that observations can be continued. 


the ice-bag treatment has been abandoned | since admitted in the state of collapse a similar condition 
and that ‘impartial observers consider it worse 


for twenty-four by his although not 
to vomit intervals ti ough 
a Be an Return of cases admitted into the cholera wards of the London 
Hospital for the week ending August 9th. 
now 
disease ; but in this hospital we have been able to 
patients in an early stage of the disease by means 
of remedies which are less troublesome and more humane. 
P.S.—Since the above was written there have been several 
malignant character in Southampton. On the 
t into the hospital, who died in thir- 
of attack. On the other hand, there 
the worst is past. 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi 
et dissectionum h tens lectas habere, et inter 
se comparare.—MorGaGni De Sed. et Caus. Mord., lib. iv. Proemium. 


i f the 3rd of August 
CHOLEKA IN THE METROPOLITAN “Bho to vensit in the evening 7th. 


HOSPITALS. i on ; ec: 
LONDON HOSPITAL. ; ; 


THE signs of a decrease in the severity of the outbreak which 
were viewed with satisfaction a week ago, have not altogether 
persisted. On Tuesday and Wednesday numerous severe cases 
were admitted. On Wednesday we saw a number of very bad 
cases which had just been brought in. They were mainly from 
Bethnal-green. 

Dr. Fraser has been making a trial of the much-vaunted 
** Rubini” ific. This, as our readers may remember, con- 
sists of a highly concentrated solution of camphor in alcohol, 
the dose being from five to twenty minims, every five minutes, 
on sugar or in water. 
seven or eight cases. It was found, however, that the camphor 
was deposited and collected upon the tongue. As a t it 
clogged the mouth, and in one case of severe collapes, where it 

given in ten-minim doses every five minutes, it re- 
quired to be removed with the handle of a spoon. Patients in 
collapse were not able to suck sugar, and the addition of water 
caused a precipitate of the camphor, which, if swallowed, was 
i tely rejected in a s round, gummy mass. The 
patients in several instances begged that its use might be dis- 
continued on account of the distress which it occasioned. In 
wi same result, the cam being rejected by vomiting. 
‘As the remedy was found 20 impracticable hes been sines 
discontinued. 

Mr. F. Mackenzie is making a series of observations of a 
valuable kind upon the temperature of the rectum and vagina 
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t lowed,’ and five days afterwards Dr. Wiblin the ab- | in cases of collapse. In a woman, whose tem in the 
| scess, which two ounces of pus. thermometer placed in 
af | This was the first case in which the hypodermic method had | 102°4°. Her _ respirations at this time ae 42 in the 
bee neteen 
hat of 
is 
Wh 

| already state 
oH in the town, be 
| it than useless.” It was tried here under Dr. Chapman’s per- | stated, as a general inference from the observations made, that 
ie sonal superintendence. He had six cases under his charge. | in proportion as the external temperature of the body is di- 
a | instructions to pursue his treatment in the four other cases | increased. A woman, who had vomited for four days, im- 
hy (one of whom was in a dying state)—indeed, without inform- ween reaction, in which she died. Ten minutes after death 
| ing me of his intention to leave the town, I did not pursue his internal temperature was 104°4°, that in the axilla was 101°. 
a} treatment, nor had I any desire to do so. The ice-bag was | In reaction, although the face may be flushed and | 
f lied to the spine of one patient (Eliza A——) continuously | feverish in appearance, the internal temperature is rarely fo 
| 
— 
well-marked cases of cholera have been admitted 
of since our last report, under the care of Dr. Moxon, who is act- 
et ing for Dr. Habershon. We have obtained from Mr. 8. 8. 
: Brown and Mr. Hartrey, ward clerks, some particulars of these. 
of A German woman, about thirty-five years old, was admitted 
a) a on the 8th of August, from Queen Elizabeth-street, Horsley- 
ae ; ee n the same house lived the tailor now recovering from 
i n the hospital, whose wife died of the disease on the 
ugust, and whose child had. been attacked on the 30th 
— was difficulty, owing to the woman’s voice 
weak and ber limited knowledge of English, 
:* | ting much information from her. It appeared, however, 

th diar- 

rae | legs, and abdomen. At half-past four she not vomited or 
| been purged since she came in. 

— | of permanganate of potash in water every four hours. the 
ai | following morning it is noted that “her cheeks are redder ; 
: 4 | face is warmer ; breath somewhat cool; pulse 92, rather weak. 
a | Still she had neither vomited nor been purged. She remained 
[much in the same state, sloping good deal, tl the night of 

| the 10th of August, when she a dark fecal motion. The 

_ next morning her pulse was 84, weak ; face rather flushed ; 
e red and warm. She refused to take anything but a 
— | pulse became imperceptible, and she died in the evening of 
| August 11th. 
es | “A boy of twelve years, whose father had died of 

of | was taken with diarrhea and vomiting at five o’cloc 

| morning of the 9th of August. At seven _o’clock 
| cramps in his legs. His mother gave hi 

| brought to the hospital at ~past 

| hands were cold aud blue ; paleo 
if 34; temperature 96°; cramps in legs sid 
| ordered acetate of lead and one-sixth of grain of opium every 

| half hour, and took twice of quinn of 
past eight. 

i the ions were remarked to be higher 

{ A young man was admitted on Aug. 9th, under the care of 
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Dr. Moxon. Hewasa 
‘Thames-street. 


mixture with 


diency of giving either opium or brandy during the collapse stage 
of cholera. ‘‘ The authoritative condemnation,” he said, “‘ of 
the opiate and stimulant treatment of collapse by the College of 
Physicians could not but have great influence in arresting that 


es ATT 


: 


1 


virulence of the poison, just as in diabetes the flux of urine 
through the kidneys is an index of the amount of sugar that 
has to be di This being the true pathology of the 
discharges, it seems evident that a dose of castor oil would no 
more increase those di the skin 


only three days in London. He drunk water from 
the in the Temple, which are believed to have 
more than one case of cholera. He had diarrhea 


seen by Dr. Johnson at 

he in a state of extreme ; 
that it could not be counted; the voice abso 
; the skin icy cold. Vomiti 

the intestines evidently i 


A.M. on 
e 


mn taken during the night; the bow 
or six times, and the stools were now ti 
In the evening of that day there was i 
the urine was scanty, and it 


quite well up to Aug. 5th. the 6th he | 
had diarrhea. Got intoxicated in the evening. On the night of 
begap to vomit and had cramps. On admission, the first motion 
examined was liquid, yellow tinted, and without smell. His | in a case of small-pox, it would imcerease the variolous eruption. 
per = ig omen tee lips and face somewhat blue; tongue In confirmation of the statement that castor oil, even in re- 
; breath warm. He took lead pill with one-third | the Sun 
SSS ee He also had the effervescent lood, Dr. Johnson stated that during the last epidemic he had 
hydrocyanic acid, which relieved his sickness. | observed, in more than one case, that the administration I 
He took the first pill at five p.m. on the 9th. On the morning | the oil not having been commenced until the time when 
of the 10th it was noted, ‘‘ He is still a little purged, his mo- or oa ison had been all elimin nat rom fill 
tions being yellowish, with no smell.” bl the effech of the oil was to bring awe 
tinued duces the 10th, and at 8 P.M. he was | viscid, semi-solid, fetid material before mentioned. 
ordered to the pill every hour. is was continued until | Dr. Johnson referred to the case of a young gentleman 
ten p.m. On the morning of the llth it was noted that he he had attended with Dr. Halse of New Bridge-street. 
hed, Suing. be then case he believed that the patient's life had been saved 
yee ae On the 12th he a few watery evacuations. | evacuant action of the oil. The youth, aged fifteen, ha 
hen we saw him on the 13th he was improving, but his tem- 
perature was still low—about 95°. 
two days, when it was stopped by two powders, each 
KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. ing half grain of These were given by rel 
this hospital, Dr. Johnson drew attention to the fact that there seized with vomiting, purging, and cramps, and rapidly passed 
is now a very general concurrence of opinion as to the inexpe- 
t 
ly 
| extunguish 
- ta f casto’ 
destructive treatment. But when we come to the discussion with cater ad libitum. “When 
of the positive measures to be adopted during coliapse, we | seen at eight p.m. there had been three rather copious rice- 
find that there exists a considerable diversity of opinion. It water stools, and the intestines were less distended, but the 
is evident that some practitioners still hope to discover some general condition remained the same. tne pa gtr 
remedy which shall exert a specific curative influence over the | on the 7th his condition had greatly improv : the counte- 
disease ; and because they believe that there is little probabili | nance was natural, the skin warm, and the pulse fairly a 
of such remedies being absorbed from the ali One dose of 
even dangerous local in drowsiness, 
sulted from the action of corrosive ete een might be some capillary engorgement of the lungs. A turpen- 
and other irritants which had been injected beneath skin. | tine stupe was oll bb 
For his part he had not the slightest hope of benefit from any | have a drachm of potassio-tartrate of soda every three hours. 
such proceeding, and he considered them to be as unjustifiable _ On the morning of the 8th the drowsiness had passed off, the 
as the secklons administration of ealemal in onde lenge and urine was mere copious, and from that time the convalescence 
frequent doses that the mucous membrane of the stomach has | has been uninterrupted. 
been found more or less coated over by the powder after death. cen el 
Most practitioners are agreed that a patient in collapse should | that the bowel would not have discharged its id contents 
be carefully kept recumbent, and that he should without the stimulant action of some evacuant medicine. ‘‘At 
drink cold water. There are some who maintai | any rate,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘this plan of treatment appears 
all that can be done with advantage, and that n Gf Solel on of 
| the methods which have recently been adopted, with no very 
Johnson is of opinion results from satisfactory results.” 
when the patient is left to the unaided efforts ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 
amall intestines not unfrequently become filled, 
tended by the morbid secretions, and that this | Tur immunity from cholera cases hitherto enjoyed by this 
sometimes sufficient to paralyse the bowel, just hospital has been interrupted by the admission of two cases on 
‘may be paralysed by over-distension. Even wh the 14th inst., under the care of Dr. Wadham, in the absence 
are not distended to this degree, it is not unco of Dr. Barclay. A cattle drover residing at Staines was at- 
Uy of these | tacked on the 11th inst. with diarrhea whilst coming from 
siderable accumulation of liquid in the intestin . 
being in full collapse, and all expulsive efforts bei | Norwich to London, and in the afternoon was found by the 
In such cases he believed that he had seen the lif itted into the hospital at five r.m. in a state of com 
patient saved by stimulating the bowel to expel its con | collapse, livid, constantly vomiting and purging, and ess. 
« Farther, it hes often been observed thet even whe | Four grains of calomel were given at once, with an 
has been copious watery purging during life, the smal | mixture of ammonia and chloric ether. Two grains of 
The vomiting ceased at ten P.M., 
| and he warmer. The purging stopped at eleven P.m. 
| At five o’clock the following morning the 
| recurred, and he died almost immediately aft e 
| autopsy been made by T. Pick, 
| twenty-seven ounces and a half, and contained a good of 
l of giving even this mild laxative, side of the heart was contrasted and empty ; the right side 
fou the ited. was flaccid, and contained some clot. left 
fear. It seems evident that the | kidney appeared natural; the right somewhat congested. 
result of specific blood changes in- | The intestines contained a small quantity of thick, grumous, 
duced by a morbid poison; that the amount of these dis- slightly yellowish fluid, looking like pus. We saw a specimen 
charges is, as a rule, an exact measure of the dose or the! of this under the microscope; it appeared to consist of 
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eleven 
saw in the on the 15th. e are 
Thomas Jones, ont Medical Officer, for 


of age, whom we 
indebted to Mr. 
particulars of his 


diarrhea. On the 14th he was sent home b: omnibus, and on 
t to the hospital. 
him aromatic confection 


cholera. He had been staying at Stratford for five days, 
Thursday to Tuesday, with a relation recovering from 
chotera, and had a little diarrhoea while there. 
y collapsed, but sensible ; no pulse at 
tongue and 


y at once, and barley i 
was in the blanket for about half an hour, when, at his own 


repeated is rapidly sin 


The fourth case, the wife of W. T——, is still under treat- | next 


ment, and likely to do well. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


We understand from Mr. A. Waymouth, resident medical 
officer, that one case of cholera has been admitted during the 
past week. An old man living in 


tal during the afternoon with choleraic ptoms, 
ied the course of thirteen The out- 


patna ering from very much 


BLOOMSBURY DISPENSARY. 


Tue astringent mode of treating recent cases of diarrhea, as 
sanctioned by high medical authority, is still very much in 
vogue; but a plan of treatment of a directly opposite kind has 
been carried out by Mr. Spencer Ferris at the Bloomsbury 

, which Dr, Pidduck, the physician to the charity, 
has found successful in several former similar epidemics. The 
method is as follows :—If the diarrhea is urgent 
directed to go to bed and take a basin of torn then 
take a pill of half a of calomel and three grains of 
rhubarb followed in two hours’ by eater 
oil, If next day the pu 

iven. but it be seen that this was necessary in 


fifty-ni 
pill, and oil, of whom five only returned and had 
been treated with astringents at other institutions ; in — 
man had been ill a week and unable to took 
to work next day quite well. A woman had had diarrhea for 
seven weeks, astringents, but return- 

been purged badly for 

Sup of oath andl opium 
mixture with no effect ; she was in bed in great pain and worn 
out with purging ; the next day she was up and only com- 
plained of weakness. A child had had astringent medicine at 
two different itals; and five came with symptoms of 

i chopped with astringunte and one 


BELLEISLE HOSPITAL SHIP. 
Tue number of patients received by the Dreadnought autho- 
rities on board this ship is marked by a uniformity of admis- 
sions at the rate of two daily, an average which has 
have occurred, It is probable that the wpe 
spection Shen of in nother comm have 
lessening moderate number of cases, or, at all events, of 
—- mortality by the admission of patients in an earlier 
the disease. In continuing our resumé 
es of treatment adopted at this ital, it ma 
told that calomel has been given in ve cases, 
died ; and that to a fifth set of eight cases no drug 


no 
application 
will be 


wi 


was seized with | ** 


for ina 


a columnar epithelium with very distinct nuclei, and mucus- | 
bules. 

| 
| © DOy 15 reside at work with 
} wa and opium, which he soon vomited. When seen a quarter of 
on hear after he was put, to bed, A little 

a brandy and water was administered, which he vomited. Three 
if grains of calomel and one of opium were given to him, and an 
a. i effervescing mixture, with aromatic confection, chloric ether, 

oa and carbonate of ammonia, ordered every two hours. At first 

a \ mities i uite rigid wi demic—namely, between July 29th and August 13th :— 
half-past nine p.m. Mr. Jones injected fi 
oT minims of liquor opii into the arm. At that time his pupi 
ia were widely dilated. At ten o’clock they became contracte 
a | The mixture referred to was left off at half-past nine, but 
Oo was allowed to take ice-water. The vomiting and cramps we 
es, i controlled by the injection. At eleven p.m. he became mo 
on then repeated. At three a.m. on the 15th his bowels aga 

ie acted. Between eight and nine o’clock there was freque 
aa rice-water purging, every time he moved his bowels acting ai 
ae, vomiting recurring. At half-past nine a.m. the injection w 

Tet a When we saw him at half-past one there had bes 
i no action of the bowels or vomiting since ten o'clock. He 
a in an apathetic state, with a moderate pulse, skin cod 
a pupils contracted. His eyes were much hollowed, and 

Cae angles of the mouth drawn down. 

With jaundice, Filveen cases, Children, Were treaved 
— with magnesia and rhubarb mixture, of whom two returned 
ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. Five cases were 
Four of in this the first, having had diarrhcea for some time ; 
a cases cholera been treated ? hospital. required it twice, and another three times. The astringent 
if i We have already reported one of them, which died. The fol- used in all cases was simply ten minims of tincture of opium 
| lowing notes of another fatal case were kindly supplied to us | and one ounce of decoction of logwood every three hours for 
_ | cases were i mint water, of w two 
mixture, and were cured ; one of these also had had astringents 
oe at an hospital before coming here. 

— No deaths resulted in the above 201 cases. Only one case 

a returned a third time, and twelve a second time. 

ng , two A.M.; passed water last about six a.mM.; eyes sunken, 

of cheeks hollow. Ordered to be wrapped in a blanket 

{ Bg out of hot water and sprinkled with turpentine, two ounces of 

aa earnest request, 16 Was removed, as 1 e him feel sore 

— over. The skin of the back and legs was much reddened, feet 

} still very cold, but surface of trunk warmer. He was not so 

| prostrated. Ordered hot bottle to feet and mustard poultice 

— over chest ; has not been purged since admission, nor has he 

i vomited. At half-past one p.m. Dr. Sieveking saw him for 

bath. Six p.m. : Hot-air bath 

m minutes to ten: Died. 

os ji fatally, was that of an 

- in a state of collapse. He came from Princes-street, Edgware- 

if road. The mode of infection could not be traced. 

of week, if any fresh cases are en 

bi kind has been observed on the skin a 

a <vinnt The temperature of the mouth and of ¢ 

ot) | as good indications of the degree of sev¢ 

os so aid prognosis. It is remarked tha 

pinky-coloured stools (i.e., light yre 

a mixed with a small proportion of blood) die ; that, with one 

ae ception, all men over forty years of age have succumbed 
that there is still, without exception’ a distinct history of 
H diarrhea, with an average duration of from three to four days. 
i It is not possible to do more than mention some two or three 
t ints such as these at the present time ; but clinical particulars 
; when arranged, will be 
complete form. 


me 
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CASE OF STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, WITH COMPLICATIONS. 


BY GEORGE W. CALLENDER, F.R.C.8., 
ASSISTANT-SURGEON TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 


which his urinary bladder was 
throug the stricture, an operation was for his re- 
lief which has been for similar cases, but was 
i by John Hunter. A No, § elastic catheter 


which it was armed with a stout 


» 


until constitutional remedies had been employed. 
Case 3.—L—— suffered from constitutional syphilis in 1850, 


Case 4.—L, S—— in 1852, in 1854 
three months still 


with ingui . After the of constitu- 
tional later, stricture was found. 
Case 10.—D—— suffered = ilis 
since, one since anuary 
1866) had an almost impassable stricture, 


ON ELEPHANTIASIS OF THE SCROTUM AND PENIS, 


BY R. H. MEADE, ESQ., F.R.C.S., 
CONSULTING AND LATE SENIOR SURGEON TO THE DRADPORD INFIRMARY. 


There was very little hemorrhage, 
taken of ing the ial f the tu with 
en Gnogiiing superficial parts of the tumour 


a series deep loops of whipcord, inserted above 
the line of the incisions, in the manner adopted in a similar 
case by Mr. H. Walton. These loops were unfastened one id 
one of the tumour, and the bleeding 
secured. The portion of the scrotum removed weighed 


pounds, 

The two anterior thirds of the penis were afterwards ampu- 
tated, and the flaps of the scrotum brought together and 
secured by sutures. 


very much relieved; but a i le part of the di 
mass remained unremoved, which would ly increase, 
The paper was illustrated by photogra) 


and Botces of Books 


We have much in receiving the first part of a new 
edition of this valuable text-book. For many years Todd and 
Bowman's “Physiological Anatomy of Man” has stood quite 
alone in English medical literature, not only on account of the 
clearness of the descriptions of healthy tissues which it con- 
tains, and for the beauty and originality of the drawings which 
accompany the letterpress, but because it happily blends with 
the details of microscopic structure a concise but perfectly 
intelligible account of the functions of the several organs of 
which the body is composed. On this account, even at the 
present time, we know of no other work which, either in our 
own or in foreign languages, can bear comparison with it in 
supplying the wants of the student in medicine. In falling 
into the hands of the present able editor, who has so long been 
engaged with the authors of the work in the advancement of 
physiological science,—whilst we trust that, in accordance 
with the promise contained in the preface, ‘“‘in the further 
prosecution of the work the original plan will be adhered to as 
closely as possible,” —we are sure that the scientific reputation 


~ of the work will be fully maintained. The present part has 


a The tumour of the scrotum in this case was thirty-five inches 
in circumference ; the penis was between six and seven inches 
Tuomas C—— suffered for seven years and a half from | Was ‘two years of age, out 
stricture. He then had an attack of retention of urine, for | England. The disease had been growing for pte, prams, 
commencing in the prepuce, and sp thence over 
the penis and scrotum ; the whole skin of both organs being 
| enormously thickened and tuberculated. The author recom- 
; mended the patient to have the genital organs entirely removed ; 
ssed into bi le by 6 supra- i 60 of i uf e, 
this into the rectum, the catheter readily { following operation on See, 1885 — 
topped in _ The patient being in the lithotomy position, and under the 
oe Epc but by withdrawing the stilet a little, influence of chloroform, the tumour of the scrotum was trans- 
int of the instrument was tilted up, and it then passed ty 
easily inte, end wen $00 in, tho ineum. A straight metal es made forwards, with its convexity 
catheter, introduced from the glans penis as far as possible, | 1wnwards, to the base of the penis, and the remainder of the 
reached to the site of the instrument passed from the bladder, | our removed by another incision made backwards to the 
lying little to ite | » Cotte / the Rap through the tunice vaginales, which were not opened. 
Eleven months later the patient continued w | 
was kept dilated whilst the in the perineum healed. 
through i (enlarged purpose) ; 
ration for the relief of retention of urine. 
ON STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA AS A RESULT OF CONSTITU- 
Br. B. Topp, Bowman, tonet 8. Brace, 
patinological changes in the urethra which pve vise toatsictare | Fellows of the Royal Society, former and present Professors 
2. Stricture of the urethra so produced is liable to possess | Physiology and of General and Morbid Anatomy in 
the character of being resilient. King’s College, London. Part I. Svo. London: Long- 
Cas 1.—Middle-aged man, who had undergone perineal | 28 and Co. 
section, and had not suffered inconvenience for several years 
afterwards until he acquired constitutional syphilis. 
' Case 2.—Middle-aged man, in whom the stricture was un- 
CasE 5.—The brother of No. 4, nearly similar as regards the , 
Case 6.—Had chronic peer 4 disease of the larynx and 
stricture of the urethra. stricture would not yield until 
Case 7.—P. P——, aged forty-five, has obstinate stricture, 
having a traumatic origin, but there is a stricture in front of 
the seat of injury, and the patient has plantar psoriasis, and 
psoriasis of the scrotum. 
Cask 8.—E. H—— had a stricture in 1864, following gonor- 
rheea ; in 1865, 
the constitutional symptoms the stricture was unmanagea 
chun, Angus bea reviously had 
ugust ; twice iously ; 
charge in the present attack followed connexion after : 
days. There existed the remains of an indurated chancre | been almost entirely rewritten, and has been very satisfactorily 
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brought up to the level of the knowledge of the present day. 
It contains an Introduction, a chapter on Structure, and a 
In the Introduction, the various theories of the nature of 
Life proposed by modern writers are referred to, especial men- 
tion being made of those of Harvey, Hunter, Miiller, Prout, 
Herbert Spencer, and G. H. Lewes; and the untenability or 
insufficiency of the definitions laid down by each of these 
writers is dwelt upon. A slight sketch of Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of species is introduced, with some very sound stric- 
tures upon its general applicability. There is added, also, a 
very useful section on the mode of making and preserving 
microscopical injections and 
The first chapter, treating of the general structure and for- 
mation of the tissues, contains, as might be expected, a full 
account of Dr. Beale’s peculiar views upon the structure and 
development of cells, in which he endeavours to show that in- 
stead of dividing the cell into anatomical constituents, as cell- 
wall, contents, and nucleus, a wider generalization, as well as 
one more true to nature, is obtained by regarding the cell as 
consisting of matter in two different states or stages of exist- 
ence, the one corresponding to the cell-wall, which he terms 
**formed material,” and the other corresponding to the cell- 
contents, being called ‘‘ germinal matter.” The former he 
as essentially dead and passive material, incapable of 
other than physical changes ; the latter he considers as the 
true living portion of the cell, to which all its vital attributes 
are due. We do not here desire to enter the lists with Dr. 
Beale, but we must say that his treatment of the ‘‘cell-wall,” 
or formed material, reminds us, in some measure, of the late 
restorers of Chichester Cathedral, who thought that the chief 
pillars would permit all their external casing to be removed, 
and yet remain as useful as ever in supporting the weight of 
the spire. Nor can we exactly determine from his description 
whether he regards muscular fibre as formed material or ger- 
minal matter. If, as we understand him, he considers it to be 
the former, we can scarcely agree with him in regarding it as 
matter which has ceased to manifest purely vital phenomena. 
Be this as it may, however, Dr. Beale has adduced many in- 
teresting observations in support of his opinions, and has put 


Macnab. F.R.C. 


St. Mary's Hospital, 


enunciated principally by the philo- 
by Stokes, and other 


of this generation will be disposed to think that it had been 
attained already, principally by the writings and clinical prac- 
tice of Dr. Bennett, of Edinburgh, a colleague of Alison, who 
for ten years past has been perfecting the argument against 
the doctrine of change of type. We confess that our first im- 
pression of Dr. Markham’s Lectures, or rather of the first por- 
tion of them, of which we are now writing, was that they were 
somewhat superfluous ; that the elaborate demolition of the 
doctrine of change of type was something like a slaying of 
the slain ; and that Dr. Markham might have done better to 
have chosen a subject for his Gulstonian Lectures more original 
and more urgent. There is something very undesirable in 
raking up frequently all the story of the old medical practice. 
There is a great deal in it which we all feel now to have been 
wrong, and we should let it rest. On further reflection, how- 
ever, we have come to approve more of the subject of Dr. 
Markham’s Gulstonian Lectures. It was well that once for all 
there should be a deliverance from the chair of the College of 
Physicians on that doctrine, and on all its involved conse- 
quences. Dr. Markham has discharged thisduty. The perusal 
of his Lectures will leave few men below the age of fifty in 
doubt that recent practice differs from former practice, not 
because disease has changed, but because we distinguish dis- 
eases better than we did, know the tendency of diseased pro- 
cesses better than we did, and especially because we know that 
there is not in these processes such a ‘‘ tendency to death” as 
Cullen and ‘‘the great ones gone” fancied. It is a great justi- 
fication of Dr. Markham’s selection of this subject, and a great 
testimony to the way in which he has treated it, that his Lec- 
tures have done much to draw from Dr. Watson a most 
important letter, containing a confession on his part of 
a change of opinion. Dr. Watson gives up the doctrine of 
change of type in respect of diseases in general. The profession 
will not be surprised at this step of Dr. Watson's. He has 
always had the fine fame of being able to perceive and to admit 
errors of opinion. We confess to having long thought much as 
to the duty and responsibility of Dr. Watson in this matter, as 
a physician whose eloquent expositions of the older doctrines 
must live long after he is dead, and yet who has himself lived 
into a time when those doctrines have been most severely dis- 
paraged. Dr. Watson has done just what we have long thought 
he should do, and his letter, incorporated with the preface of 
Dr. Markham’s book, will raise him higher in the esteem of the 
profession. 

The second object of Dr. Markham, in his Gulstonian Lec- 
tures, is to show that although bleeding im the old way and 
upon old principles is wrong, yet that in certain cases, espe- 
cially those ‘‘ accompanied with obstructions of the cardiac and 
pulmonary functions,” bleeding—and this in good old-fashioned 
quantities—is a good remedy. He supposes it to be a remedy, 
not for the inflammatory process itself, but for its accidental 
consequences, and to act chiefly in a mechanical way. Dr. 
Markham seems to us to err in making too much of the mere 
calibre of the bloodvessels in inflammation, and rather to forget 
that there are deeper faults than this in an inflamed part—espe- 
cially an enfeeblement, not alone of bloodvessels, but of all the 
tissues; and that any addition to this enfeeblement favours 
the extension of the inflammatory process. Even local bleed- 
ing, unless most carefully graduated, may have this effect. 

We cannot go minutely into a discussion of Dr. Markham’s 
views. We commend his Lectures to the consideration of the 
profession. 


THe Mepicat Coneress or Srraspurc.—Owing 
to the war in Germany, and the cholera which is raging in 
the North-Eastern Provinces of France, this congress, which 
was to have taken place on the 27th inst., is postponed to 
1868, It is to be hoped that no impediment will come in the 
way of the Medical Congress which is to take place at Paris in 
1867. 
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Orwar OD exceedingly 10 ruant, because lundamental, 
points, which are well deserving of further and careful ex. 
amination. 
In the second chapter, in drawing up which the editor states 
ah. he has received some assistance from Professor Bloxam, there 
ie is a good réswmé of the chemical changes taking place in cells, 
oR and of the chemical composition of the blood and other tissues 
of the body. 
— Eight plates, containing seventy-eight figures, are inter- 
a calated with the text, and are exceedingly faithful renderings 
a of the objects referred to. 
4 i In conclusion, we earnestly hope that, in the hands of the 
‘4 i present able and energetic editor, the successive parts of the 
Hy 2 work will be issued with moderate rapidity and regularity, and 
_ will not, as in the case of the former edition, appear at decen- 
' 
it Bleeding and Change o i 
q Lectures for 
4 Physician to 
Ix these Lectures Dr. Markham has two very distinct | 
3 objects. The first is to overthrow the doctrine of change of oe ae 
8 type of disease 
sophical Alison, 
E older members of the profession, who, impressed with the 
great change that had come over medical practice, naturally 
: looked for some explanation of it in the nature of disease itself. 
i As regards this first object of Dr. Markham, most of the men 
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Tue Parliamentary Session of 1866 has been troubled and 
stormy, and has even seemed to many a fruitless and a wasted 
period as far as regards progress in British legislation. It may 
well be that the pessimists who think in this way will prove 
to be wrong, even in their estimate of the actual prospects of 
such questions as the settlement of the franchise upon an 
equable basis. Whether this be the case or not, at least there 
is one enactment of the parliamentary year that has just closed 
which remains as a solid gain to the community. It is open 
to anyone to assert that such questions as Parliamentary 
can well afford to wait; but it would be hard to find a single 
person of intelligence and observation who would deny that 
any further delay in remedying the frightful deficiencies of 
our system of sanitary government would have been most 
perilous. 

Common decency must have compelled our Legislature to 
do something for us in the matter of Sanitary Reform before 
taking its holidays; for the muttered discontent which has 
been growing steadily more audible for many years has swelled 
into a loud and persistent outcry from the moment when it 
became plain that we were to suffer from another visitation of 
cholera. But those who knew most of the urgent need of 
effective legislation on these matters were far from expecting 
that a really thorough amendment of the sanitary laws could 
be carried this year. It is with an inexpressible feeling of 
relief that we congratulate our fellow-labourers in the cause 
of Preventive Medicine on the passing of the ‘‘ Sanitary Act 
of 1866,” 

It is not our intention to analyse the Act at length, for we 
have already mentioned its chief provisions, and we have 
reason to believe that a memorandum will immediately be 
issued from the Privy Council Office which will give the fullest 
and most authentic interpretation of the powers which it 
creates. Our object on the present occasion is to urge on our 
professional brethren throughout the country the imperative 
duty which rests upon them to avail themselves at once of the 
opportunity now afforded them of assuming their rightful 
place as conservators of the public health. The Sanitary Act 
which has just become law may be said, with perfect truth, 
to confer powers which will enable the medical men of any 
town or district in the kingdom, by concerted action, to 
remove at once the principal sources of preventable disease. 

The pith of this enactment consists in the compulsory powers 
which it creates. In the first place, it does away with any 
immunities on the part of corporations, vestries, &c., which 
may have hitherto refused to place themselves under the 
“‘Local Government Act;” and creates in every district a 
“‘sewer authority” and a “nuisance authority” (within the 
meaning of the Sewage Utilization Act and the Nuisances 
Removal Act), who are responsible for the carrying out of the 


present measure. Secondly, it confers on these authorities the 
power to execute nearly all the sanitary improvements on the 
private premises of individuals which the most ardent re- 
former could desire, and to enforce these improvements (if 
necessary, by the aid of the police) at the expense of the pro- 
prietors; and to execute public works of a sanitary nature, 
charging the expense on the local rates. Thirdly, and here 
lies the point of our discourse, it enables private individuals 
to move the Secretary of State to compel the sewer or nuisance 
authorities to do their duty if they have neglected it. 

It needs but little consideration to show that this last pro- 
vision practically unties the hands of medical sanitary re- 
formers in every case save one, which it is to be hoped will 
very rarely occur—the case, namely, of treachery on the part 
of professional colleagues. The main doctrines of practical 
sanitary science are well understood by all medical practi- 
tioners; and it must be perfectly easy for any one of them to 
procure the agreement of his medical neighbours as to the 
necessity or non-necessity of a particular sanitary measure 
in his district, unless some unworthy motive should be allowed 
to sway the judgment of any of them. It is certain that the 
united application of all the respectable practitioners of a 
town or district to the authorities of the place would have a 
powerful influence in inducing them to carry out any needed 
sanitary reforms. And, in the last resort, it can hardly be 
doubted that a united appeal of such a body of medical men to 
the Home Secretary would compel him to deal with recalcitrant 
local authorities through the agency of the police, according 
to the provisions of the -Act. 

Very earnestly do we entreat medical practitioners ali 
over the kingdom to come forward at this juncture, and show 
that they understand their duty to the State. We wish we 
could say with honesty that we are quite free from misgivings 
lest in some few instances the general credit of the profession 
may have to suffer for the delinquencies of an unworthy mem- 
ber who is weak enough to let his fears of offending selfish 
and ignorant vestrymen, who may chance to have employed 
him professionally, to sway his judgment against the obvious 
teachings of sanitary science. Accounts have reached us, from 
sources which we know to be trustworthy, of an instance in 
which the connivance of one or two medical men in a town has 
enabled the enemies of sanitary reform to overthrow the most 
necessary and important schemes for remedying existing nui- 
sances which were causing fatal epidemic disease. We implore 
our brethren to unite in one great effort to raise the tone of 
public spirit throughout the profession to such a level as shall 
render it impossible for any medical man, with the slightest 
regard for his reputation, to offer factious assistance to the 
enemies of sanitary improvement. And in order that we may 
not seem to offer vague advice which there is little hope of 
practically carrying out, we will suggest one definite and per- 
fectly feasible mode of promoting united action—namely, the 
formation of Sanitary Associations among the practitioners of 
each town or district, which may hold regular meetings, and 
discuss the health-conditions of the locality in the calm tone 
of scientific inquiry. In the case of such an association being 
formed in any place, it is needless to say that the medical 
officer of health, where such a functionary exists, would natu- 
rally be a prominent member. 

We cannot conclude without calling the attention of the 
profession and the public generally to the eminent service 
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which the Medical Officer of the Privy Council has ren- 
dered to the State by the advice which he has given to the 
promoters of the new Health Bill in Parliament. Nearly the 
whole credit of this achievement is due to the untiring energy 
and to the great tact and judgment of Mr. Srmon ; and pos- 
terity will certainly record his perseverance and success as the 
turning-point which saved the country from a great and 
threatening danger, and medical science from the scandal of 
remaining powerless to resist the invasion of the country by 
fatal diseases, which it well knows, and has often declared, 
could be barred out by simple hygienic precautions, 


Havine recently given some account of the nature of 
the unhealthiness of Liverpool, we now propose to see what 
can be said in explanation, and if possible extenuation, of this 
unhealthiness. Such is the advanced state of social and medi- 
cal science in regard to the conditions and causes of a large 
epidemic mortality, that our readers will almost anticipate 
the particulars which we are about to give. We can only 
adequately realise the sanitary conditions of a place like 
Liverpool by seeing them. The next best thing to this is 
to read Dr. TrENcH’s account of them, which we again com- 
mend to the attention of all who feel an interest in the solu- 
tion of the problem of adapting great towns to great popula- 
tions. All that medical science can do is to trace the con- 
nexion between certain social conditions and certain results 
of disease and death. Having done this, it must devolve 
upon statesmen to devise means for improving or removing 
these conditions. In fact, things have already arrived at this 
point. And statesmen are trying to do their duty. But as 
the doing of it involves restriction of the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and as our statesmen have got so much into the habit of 
leaving subjects to their ‘‘own sweet will,” they only get 
slowly on. They are likely to be kept, however, to their 
duty. The malignancy of cholera, and of epidemic diseases 
in general, is having its effect, and is giving a character of 
earnestness, almost of despotism, to legislation on sanitary 
subjects which revives faith in the reality and utility of 
government. 

Dr. TrEencu shows plainly enough that the health of Liver- 
pool is a social question. Let us notice a few of the principal 
points which he brings out. 

One of these is the large number of unskilled workmen who 
make for Liverpool from all parts of the country, as one of 
the places in which they are likely to have a chance of work, 
when any irregularity happens in their employment at home. 
The wages of these labourers is low, and the demand for their 
labour is most capricious—depending, indeed, very much upon 
the wind. When they are in work they make £1 a week ; 
but Dr. Trencu considers that the average wage is not more 
than 12s. And, unfortunately, in this low estimate he is cor- 
rected by one of the Sub-Committee, who speaks with autho- 
rity. On this point of the average wage Mr. Dover says— 

‘It is not more than 9s. The porters get 3s. 6d. a day, or 
21s. a week when in full work. I made a calculation some 
years since, when I was in business and employed much of 
that labour, and I found that they only earned 9s. a week.” 

Such a class is almost necessarily improvident and reckless, 
It has no organization for self-protection ; it must work at 


any price; and it has no power beyond that of merely exist- 
ing. If any unusual failure of work happens, it is pauperized 
immediately; and if frost and cold concur with failure of work, 
fever becomes epidemic—which is only another way of saying 
that the chronic starvation which it suffers becomes acute. 

Another great evil of Liverpool, largely explained by the 
preceding one, is that of overcrowding. The density of its 
population exceeds that of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Lendon. Dr. Trencu confirms Dr. Duncan’s statement 
made in 1843—that there are districts in Liverpool containing 
double the number of inhabitants estimated to exist in the 
densest parts of London. The various particulars given by 
Dr. Trencu of this overcrowding and its effects are at once 
shocking and disgraceful. There obtains a most extensive 
system -of subletting rooms—not merely houses. The cubi- 
cal dimensions of these rooms run from 700 to 900 feet. ‘‘ And 
sometimes three separate families live and sleep in single 
rooms of the house.” Overcrowding like this seems the rule 
of the habitations of the working classes. The effects upon 
health are familiar to our readers now. The consequences to 
morality are equally serious; and we shall give a few illus- 
trations, believing that there is a deeper modesty in the ex- 
posure of such facts than in their suppression. ‘‘ The tenants 
in Trueman-street were two couples of young married persons, 
with only one large straw mattress for a bed. 
cases [two houses specified] there was literally no furniture 
whatever, the men and women lying together promiscuously 
on straw on the bare boards.” In these cases there was the 
excuse of actual pauperism. But Dr. Trencn says that this 
unhealthy and immoral overcrowding is often to be found in 
the case of families who are not poor; “that it prevails ex- 
tensively in the families of labourers and artisans, where 
poverty can form no extenuating excuse”—where empty rooms 
are unused, and yet where ‘‘the tenant’s family, with others 
as lodgers, sleep by choice together without distinction of sex 
or age,” as in the examples given above. It is a good feature 
of the Public Health Bill just passed that it gives some con- 
trol over the system of subletting. Add to the above picture 
of the population of the houses of the labouring classes the 
faults of their construction—‘“‘ the long, narrow streets, run- 
ning north and south, and shutting off the entrance of the sea- 
breezes ; the courts, with their covered passages impeding the 
circulation of vital air; the open cesspools, poisoning the stag- 
nant atmosphere and destroying its ozone; and, lastly, the 
want of due height in the dwellings of the poor,”—and there 
will be no want of explanation of the ordinary epidemic mor- 
tality of Liverpool. It will help us to a right conclusion to 
remember that in the squares and open streets of Liverpool 
fever is almost entirely absent. The extraordinary mortality 
of late has been largely due, as shown by Dr. Trencu, to the 
American war, which interfered with the labour of the poorer 
classes. 

Our view of the unhealthiness of Liverpool would be very 
incomplete if we did not remark on the tendency of the evil to 
reduces poverty to pauperism, One in every sixteen of the 
population of Liverpool is a pauper. Fever is found to be a 
great maker of paupers. In the end of 1864, when nearly 
350 patients were constantly in the hospital of the workhouse 
with fever, it was ascertained that the greater number, or 
five-eighths, were persons who had never before received 
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parochial relief, and who would not, except im sickness, con- 
sent to be inmates of a workhouse. 

It is more easy to give the explanation than the extenuation 
of the mortality of Liverpool, which in last week’s bill is at the 
annual rate of 53 per 1000! We should make allowance for the 
fact that Liverpool attracts the unemployed and the unskilled 
from Ireland and all parts of England. But it is not conceivable 
that a fair portion of its enormous wealth has gone in the direc- 
tion of making existence more possible, not to say more pleasant, 
to its working population. It has been said that the Town 
Council, while expending hundreds of thousands in the widen- 
ing of a portion of a central street, and the provision of a park 
six miles away from the inhabitants who most need fresh air, has 
spent of late only £60,000 or £70,000 in the structural improve- 
ments of courts and of the dwellings of the poor. It has been 
further said that party and political considerations have more 
influence in the Council than any care for the salus populi. 
We should think little of these statements if the terrible facts 
in Dr. Trexcn’s Report did not give them so much support. 
The American war is over now, and Liverpool will be expected 
to do more than she has done for the health and morality of 
her poor. She is already far behind Glasgow and London, and 
must make a splendid sacrifice if the reputation of commercial 
civilization is to be maintained. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue annual meeting of the British Medical Association this 
year presented a unique and melancholy feature in the fact 
that it was the first at which the founder of the Association 
had not appeared as a sort of presiding genius, animating all 
who were present. The recent death of Sir Charles Hastings 
naturally threw somewhat of a gloom over the proceedings, 
and especially among those who were his oldest and dearest 
friends. Apart from this, however, the scientific proceedings 
of the meeting fully equalled, if they did not surpass, those of 
former years. 

The subject of Mortality in Hospitals, introduced by Dr. 
Sibson and Mr. Holmes for discussion, is one of the most vital 
importance to both the profession and the public; and the 
views enunciated were most ably supported by the author. At 
the same time, it would have been most satisfactory to have 
heard the opinions of the many hospital physicians and sur- 
geons present on the occasion, had time permitted of their 
entering upon the discussion of the question as was originally 
intended ; and had Dr. Sibson omitted the historical details, 
which formed a great part of his communication, this might 
have been the case. There is a salutary law of the Association 
which limits papers to twenty minutes at the outside, but 
which on this occasion was in abeyance. 

The discussion on Pyxmia, introduced by Mr. Baker, of 
Birmingham, if rather barren as to remedial threw 
some light upon the pathology of the disease; whilst Dr. 
Stewart’s remarks upon the Expectant Treatment of Disease 
will serve to strengthen the growing faith in the vis medicatriz 
nature in diseases such as rheumatic fever. 

The Addresses in Medicine and in Surgery, by Dr. Hughes 
Bennett and Mr. Bowman, were, however, Thy Far features 
of the meeting. There was a curious, though of course per- 
fectly undesigned, coincidence in the views of these two great 


to strike their audience. Both lecturers eloquently pleaded 
for unity in the profession; both showed how much we lose by 
our isolations and divisions, at present no less than in past 
times; and both looked forward hopefully to the future. But 
while Dr, Bennett urged more particularly the union of the 
several sciences which constitute the one art of Medicine, Mr. 
Bowman demonstrated the advantages which would accrue 
from the more intimate binding of the several sub- 
divisions into which that one art has been divided, and more 
especially the fraternization of their constituent members. 
The “‘ one-faculty” doctrine so ably advocated by Mr. Bowman, 
and so aptly illustrated by reference to four of our great ones 
of the past, is that which has been urged for nearly half a cen- 
tury in the columns of Taz Lancet, and which gathers weight 
every day from the convictions of all thinking men. Standing 
forward as the representative, in some sense, of a ‘‘ specialty,” 
Mr. Bowman was eager to acknowledge the bond of union 
between all branches of the healing art, and anxious to show 
how much each section of it may learn from its fellow. Re- 
garding the much deprecated invention of modern specialties 
as merely the evidence of development, he was content to 
leave to time and common sense the settlement of the question 
of their advisability or the contrary; believing that the raising 
of a hue and cry tended to elevate unworthy objects into the 
rank of martyrs to science. The events of the last few months 
would serve to illustrate this sentiment to the full; since, to 
our knowledge, one “‘ special” institution, which never gained 
the good offices of the profession, has disappeared, and another 
of the same class has tottered to the foundation and must 
shortly fall. 

We have to thank both Dr. Bennett and Mr. Bowman for 
the high ground upon which they placed the claims of the 
medical profession on the public. No one will believe that 
leading members of the profession would undervalue the ser- 
vices of its humblest member, but true dignity is incompatible 
with meanness and a spirit of self-seeking. We regard the 
addresses delivered at the recent meeting as good examples 
of what such addresses should be. 


MEDICAL PROMOTION IN THE GUARDS. 


We cannot ignore the existing rumours that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief proposes to “‘outflank” those enemies of 
nepotism and bad faith who have resisted in Parliament his 
intended appointment of Mr. Elkington, and have been sitting 
quietly in front of his entrenched camp anticipating a con- 
tinuance of negotiations during the proclaimed armistice which 
followed Sir R. Anstruther’s motion. But the Duke has, it is 
said, merely awaited the close of the Session to do that 
which he did not venture to do when it could have been 
once again discussed in the House. We think it right to ap- 
pend the following principal reasons why this promotion would 
be regarded in the profession as unjust, and resented in the 
schools as a breach of faith :— 

1. Not one of the medical officers in the brigade of Guards 
had the most remote idea, when the Warrant of 1858 was 
published, that their system of promotion was to be altered 
by it, and no notice of the intended change was sent to the 
different regimental orderly rooms of the brigade. 

2. Promotion in the army, among the junior ranks, is exactly 
the same now as before the Warrant of 1858. 

3. This Warrant cannot be shown to have any specific gp- 
plication to the Guards. s 

4. Promotion in the Guards has from time immemorial been 
by regimental seniority. 

5. Two appointments have taken place in the Coldstream 
Guards since the date of the Warrant of 1858, and the men ap- 
pointed entered on the distinct understanding that they would 
be promoted in their own regiment. 

6. In the War Office letter, dated March 25th, 1865—‘' Earl 
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de Grey is of opinion that promotion by seniority in the 
brigades, as recommended by his Royal Highness in his sub- 
mission paper to her Majesty, dated May 29th, 1860, is the 
most suitable arrangement and should be adhered to;” but in 
1863 Assistant-Surgeon Cay was promoted in his own regi- 
ment, although Assistant-Surgeon Elkington was senior to 
him in the brigade. Assistant-Surgeon Cay must therefore 
have been promoted out of his turn if the submission paper, 
dated 1860, above referred to, was to have any effect. 

7. In 1863 Battalion Surgeon Wyatt, the junior batialion 
surgeon to the brigade, was promoted in his own regiment, in 
the face of an application made by the senior battalion surgeon 
in the brigade for the vacancy. 

8. The Warrant of 1860, which was framed by his Royal 
Highness, and signed by her Majesty, has, to quote Lord Har- 
tington’s words, ‘‘never been promulgated,” nor has it been 
seen by the men it most affects. 

9. The proposed alteration is against the wishes of the ma- 
jority (nine out of eleven) of the assistant-surgeons of the 
brigade ; it will utterly ruin the prospects of two or three officers 
of long standing in the service. 

10. Why alter the system of promotion? it has stood the 
test of the Crimean war, and has always been found to work 
satisfactorily. 

11. There is no precedent for the contemplated change, but 
there are several since the Warrant of 1858, for a continuance 
of the regimental system, for Assistant-Surgeons Myers and 
Farquharson were appointed in 1359 to the Coldstream Guards, 
on the understanding that promotion was regimental. Bat- 
talion Surgeon Wyatt and Assistant-Surgeon Cay were promoted 
in 1863 on the regimental system. 

12. As no appointment has been made in the brigade since 
1859, all that the majority of the assistant-surgeons ask is, 
that the Warrant should not have a retrospective action, but 
should only refer to any appointment subsequent to 1859. 

We must add that if this gross act of injustice be perpetrated, 
spite of all the verbal and printed intimations to the contrary, 
we shall lose our confidence in the pledged faith of the Govern- 
ment to our profession. 


TERRORISM. 


Tr will be seen that the reports of Mr. Farnall on the in- 
quiries held at the Paddington and Rotherhithe Workhouses 
show that the charges made as to the abuses in the infirmaries 
of these workhouses were fully proved, and that incidentally 
many further evidences of gross cruelty and mismanagement 
were adduced. There is one point which is particularly worthy 
of notice. As to Rotherhithe, we find that the first time Miss 
Beeton made these complaints, she was met by a counter- 
charge of immorality. On this head, “‘a letter has been sent 
from the Poor-law Board to Miss Beeton, saying that the 
guardians have inquired respecting certain charges made 
against her by the workhouse master, and find that they rest 
on mere idle gossip.” At Paddington, again, when Mrs. Bate- 
man came forward to testify to what has now been proved to 
be the truth, she was assailed with a countercharge of immoral 
conduct at her previous employment at St. Pancras. The lady- 
superintendent, however, who was called to depose to the 
grounds of this charge, proved, on the contrary, that Mrs. Bate- 
man had left St. Pancras ‘‘ without a stain on her character,” 
and that nothing which occurred there gave any basis for such a 
charge as was made. Thus both these nurses were assailed in 
their character as a means of weakening their credibility ; 
but the statements which they made were proved and 
their characters cleared. A third and yet grosser instance of 
a similar attack upon a nurse who had given evidence of mis- 
management occarred lately at the Newington Workhouse : 
there the charge was so gross that, being met with instant dis- 
proof, the accuser was visited with condign punishment. But 
in the furbishing up of charges such as these against nurses who 


do complain, and in the system of terrorism which makes the 
patients silent when the guardians are in the wards, and garru- 
lous, when they leave, of what they could have told if they 
dared (see the evidence ia the Paddington inquiry), we may 
find the reasons why such complaints are not more frequent, 
and how it is that abuses so grave have not been disclosed 
until the authority of the Association seemed to afford a 
shadow of protection. 


SUITABLE DRINKS DURING A CHOLERA SEASON. 


Dr. Gavix MILRoy, in a communication to us, writes :—In 
addition to the other useful recommendations to the poor in 
respect of the state of their dwellings, and of their food and 
general habits, as weli as of the risk of neglecting any ten- 
dency to diarrhcea, in the printed handbills now being issued 
by local boards, there is a point which might be mentioned in 
them with advantage—viz., the ordinary drinks that are most 
safe and useful in a time like the present. And first and fore- 
most as to the water used for drinking. Considering the prime 
necessity for attention to this matter, so forcibly pointed out in 
the instructions of the Privy Council, and the generally unsatis- 
factory and too often dangerous character of the supply in the 
dwellings of the poor, it would unquestionably be wise to ad- 
vise that all the water used for drink should be boiled. Filtra- 
tion or other expedients will never be resorted to by the mass, 
and if they were, it is doubtful that any of them would be half 
so useful as the simple and ready way of boiling. Let then 
each family be advised to put aside, every morning or evening 
—say at the time of breakfast or tea—one or two kettlefuls, 
and let no other water but this be used for drink in the house- 
hold during the next twenty-four hours. The risk of using 
impure water will thus be immensely lessened, and one serious 
source of danger during the prevalence of the epidemic be in 
a great measure removed. At the same time, the etiologist 
will be the better enabled to estimate aright the influence of 
other insanitary elements in predisposing to, or in exciting, 
attacks of the disease in unwholesome localities. 

The necessity for the above precaution is greater in many 
country districts and places than even in towns; as it is a noto- 
rious fact that the water from wells about cottages is often the 
worst of all, from thtir proximity to privies and divers surface 
impurities. On board merchant ships, too, its adoption is also 
much to be desired at this time, as the quality of the water 
used by the crews and steerage passengers is often anything but 


pure. 

But might we not go a step further, and suggest some simple 
beverage that would be pleasant and useful, as well as safe, 
and so inexpensive as to be within the reach of all when the 
pestilence is around? Such a boon would certainly be prized 
by many at least. Now, slightly acidulating the boiled water 
with dilute sulphuric acid at once renders it a grateful drink 
in hot weather ; the addition of a little sugar and any pleasant 
flavouring matter will of course make it still more acceptable. 
That sulphuric acid taken in this way would be as usefully 
prophylactic against attacks of diarrhea as it is remedial of 
the malady when it occurs, may be reasonably expected ; my 
own experience of the practice in past years has certainly im- 
pressed me favourably in respect of it. Itis to be remembered, 
too, that the acid has long been known as one of the most use- 
ful corrections of certain impurities in water, so that even 
when the boiling is neglected advantage will be obtained from 
its addition in more ways than one. It is a great thing that 
the beverage prepared with it is pleasant to the taste, and is 
liked by children as well as by adults. 

The working classes generally require to be cautioned against 
continuing the use of their ordinary beverage of beer whenever 
they experience any tendency to diarrhea ; there is no article 
of diet that is more liable to keep up and aggravate looseness 
of the bowels than fermented liquors. The mere withdrawal 
of the accustomed beverage for a few days will often suffice, 
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with the simplest remedies, to check the disorder. Cold tea 
is one of the best things that can be drunk as long as the diar- 
rheea lasts. 


THE WATER-SUPPLY OF LONDON. 

One of the great advantages likely to arise out of the present 
visitation of cholera will be an attempt to supply communities 
plentifully with pure water. Roughly speaking, we may say 
that cholera epidemics are the price we pay for an impure and 
imperfect supply of water, as typhus is the punishment of the 
social sin of overcrowding. It is not maintained that impure 
water is competent to produce malignant cholera; but that, as 
it is so situated as to receive other organic impurities, it is apt 
to receive, as opportunity occurs, the evacuations of cholera, 
and to supply congenial conditions for the development of 
their contagious principle, and further so to affect the health 
and blood of those using it as to make them more susceptible 
of the action of this contagion. 

Already the great lesson of the epidemic is being learned, 
and civil engineers are vying with each other in devising 
schemes for supplying London abundantly with good water. 
Amongst other plans is one for diverting and utilizing the 
sewage of the towns on the Severn above Tewkesbury, convey- 
ing the water so purified to reservoirs nine miles thence, and 
bringing it on with no further contamination, and at such an 


elevation as will ensure a constant supply at high pressure to | 


every part of London. It is thought that the organic matter 
held in suspension will be oxidized in the course of this long 
journey. The cost of this scheme would be about £3,000,000. 
The great featyre of every scheme must be the elimination 
from the water-supply of all organic impurities. If this object 
should be impracticable in the case of the Severn, then it is 
said we shall be able to have a good supply from the river 
Wye, at a cost of £5,000,000. More gigantic schemes still are 
Mr. Bateman’s, for bringing the supply from the sources of 
the Severn, at a cost of £8,600,000; and a joint project of 
Mr. George Willoughby Hemans, C.E., and Richard Hassard, 
C.E., for converting various lakes in Cumberland and West 
moreland—Haweswater, Ullswater, and Thirlmere, into great 
reservoirs, from which not only London but various towns and 
districts on the road may be supplied. The distance from 
London on this latter plan would be 240 miles, and the cost 
£10,000,000. 

Water and air may seem very cheap things to pay so dearly 
for as we are likely to have to pay for them; but they are the 
true necessaries of life, and must be had at any cost, if we are 
to take the virulence out of epidemic diseases. 


THE TRIAL OF THE VESTRIES. 


‘Tr is serious to think of the extent to which our life and 
health are in the custody of vestries, town councils, and other 


local bodies; and of the power of a vestry in one part of the | 


country or of the metropolis, by its carelessness, its defective 
‘intelligence, its special interests, its poverty, or its meanness, 
to endanger the life and health of other parts, the vestries of 
which may have acted wisely and liberally. There is a uni- 
versal misgiving as to the merit of an arrangement which works 
so badly as the present. We are glad, however, that it is to 
have a further trial. We should not willingly give up our belief 
in the ability of Englishmen to govern themselves efficiently, 
yet locally, and in their regard for the general health of the 
community. There is but one excuse to be made for the pre- 
sent sanitary authorities, and even this, by the legislation of 
this else unfruitful session, has just been discontinued. Hitherto 
their powers have been very ill-defined and incomplete. There 
were all sorts of obvious evils which they had no power to re- 
dress. The Public Health Bill, which has been most creditably 
managed and supported by both parties in Parliament, is now 
law, and greatly enlarges the power of nuisance removal autho- 


Tities. We congratulate these authorities on this enlargement 
of their powers of limiting contagious disease ; of preventing 
overcrowding of houses, not being common lodging-houses ; of 
looking up and removing “‘ nuisances,” and on the larger de- 
finition which this word has received. But we accompany our 
congratulations with a warning, and assure the bodies con- 
cerned that if those enlarged powers are not well used, and 
the mortality from epidemic diseases in our large towns is not 
reduced, the country will forego all its prejudices against cen- 
tralization, and make Parliament or the Privy Council respon- 
sible for the health of the people. 


TH SICK POOR OF PARIS. 

Tue Paris correspondent of the Morning Star gives the fol- 
lowing brief notice of the Asile de Vincennes for disabled 
workmen of Paris, the buildings of which occupy a space of 
forty-two acres. These buildings comprise a central pavilion 
of the Doric order, flanked by two wings, composed as follows : 
on the groundfloor, two refectories and a chapel ; on the upper 
story, irs, or vast halls, for taking exercise in bad 
weather, and a handsome library of the Corinthian order. The 
rest of the buildings comprise intirmaries, store-rooms, baths, 
kitchens, and workshops for locksmiths, joiners, and shoe- 
makers. The establishment can accommodate 548 patients. 
The kitchens and cellars occupy a perfect world of employés. 
The dinner served daily to the convalescents consists of soup, 
roast meat, salad, vegetables, and dessert. The wine is excel- 
lent. The kitchens are immense. The correspondent alluded 
to says: ‘* I myself saw more than a hundred legs of mutton 
roasting before the fires, emitting a most savoury odour, and 
looking remarkably tempting ; while in huge copper saucepans 
French beans were simmering in boiling butter, and several 
dozen salad bowls actually disappeared beneath the piles of 
lettuce and celery cut and prepared for dinner.” The etiquette 
of the establishment requires that the béqwillards (those who 
make use of crutches) should walk into the dining-room first, 
and should take their places wherever it may please them ; 
they are the spoilt children of the establishment, Workmen 
who have been temporarily disabled in the arsenals or work- 
shops of the State were supposed to have been admitted free 
of expense at the Vincennes Asylum, but the insufficiency of 
the funds devoted to its support only permitted the Govern- 
ment to receive convalescents. In a letter from the Emperor 
to the Minister of State, published in the Moniteur, his 
Majesty suggests the idea of taking 1 per cent. on public 
works executed in Paris, as well as in the departments, in 
favour of the disabled artisans and workmen. The railway 
companies are also appealed to in favour of their employés. 


UNPROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING. 


Dvrine the last fortnight columns of the daily press have 
been filled with letters from medical practitioners upon the 
subject of treatment of cholera and diarrhcea. The character 
of most of these contributions has been of a kind to pre- 
clude serious criticism. Emanating generally from writers 


| who exhibit no less boldness in their assertions of success in 


treatment than obliviousness of important physiological facts, 
they would not deserve even the little notice which we intend 
to take of them but for two reasons. In the first place, the 
multiplication of those advertisements shows the existence of 
such an amount of small vanity scattered about the profession 
as it is rather melancholy to witness. In the second place, we 
see with infinite regret that a Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians, who does not, however, publish his name, has thought 
it not inconsistent with his position to join the ranks of those 
who have thus mistaken dogmatic assertion for scientific proof, 
and possibilities for ascertained facts. Asa natural result, 
the undignified example thus set by one who, if he really be a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, should have known 
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better, has been followed by others belonging both to his own 
body and to the College of Surgeons. And so we see, addressed 
to an audience utterly incapable of appreciating the points of 
argument, a discussion which can only tend to harass the 
public mind and throw doubt and discredit upon the profession 
at large. It is perhaps useless to try to contend against the 
vanity which asserts itself by such a mode as this, but, in the 
interests not only of our own body but of the general public, 
the risk of failure will not prevent our protesting against the 
course. It is very likely that we have all, more or less, some- 
thing to say upon the great question of the day. It is quite 
certain, however, that those who are the best qualified to deal 
with the subject will refrain from the selection of a debating 
ground so very inappropriate to it. The subject, therefore, 
an never be properly ventilated in the columns of a non. 
medical journal, since assertions must necessarily pass uncon- 
tradicted, and fallacies remain unexposed, which in a suitable 
field would speedily find their proper level. It is earnestly to 
‘be hoped that we shall be spared in the future a repetition of 
such folly, and that the profession generally will confine the 
discussion of essentially medical questions to the arena which 
is always open to them—the columns of the medical journals. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL CONCERNING CHOLERA. © 


An exceedingly useful pamphlet has just been published* 
containing the orders, directions, and regulations of the Privy 
Council under the Diseases Prevention Acts and Memoranda 
by their Medical Officer, with the particulars of the treatment 
recommended by the Royal College of Physicians, at the 
request of the Privy Council. The pamphlet is edited by Mr 
J. B. Hutchins, of the Medical Department of the Privy 
Council ; and, in an introductory summary of its contents, he 
gives a clear and concise account of the provisions of the dif- 
ferent orders and regulations. 

This pamphlet will be most useful at the present time to all 
persons who are called upon actively to take part in controlling 
the epidemic. Mr. Hutchin’s name is a guarantee for its accu- 
racy, and the advantages of ajready compendium of this kind 
is obvious. The Memoranda of the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council included in the pamphlet refer to the precau- 
tions to be taken against cholera under the regulations of the 
Privy Council —disinfection, and the proceedings advisable in 
places attacked or threatened with epidemic disease. 


In our last impression, the writer of a letter signed ‘‘ Caput 
Succedaneum” suggests that Dr. Richardson’s apparatus should 
be applied to cases of hemorrhrge after parturition. From a 
late report of the Glasgow Lying-in Hospital, we find that 
local anesthesia by ethereal congelation has been tried experi- 
mentally on several occasions. The apparatus for developing 
‘the spray is a moditication of that of Dr. Richardson, and is 
found to answer remarkably well. It is worked by the foot 
instead of the hand, as in the ordinary spray-producer. The 
advantages which the pedal bellows has over the manual are, 
that not only can the ether spray be projected with greater 
force and regularity, but the instrument can be worked with 
little or no fatigue. The ether spray has been freely applied 
over the lumbo-sacral region with the view of mitigating the 
pains of parturition. It has also been applied over the hypo- 
gastric region in cases of hemorrhage, with the object of pro- 
ducing speedy and tirm contraction of the womb after delivery. 
In one case of very severe post-partum hemorrhage, with a 
relaxed state of the uterus, the frigorific effect of the ether 
sptay was 80 great as to induce immediate and permanent 
uterine contraction. This was a case of arm-presentation in 
which podalic version was performed by Dr. J. G. Wilson. It 
is believed that in cases of lingering and tedious labour from 
insufficient uterine action, the spray, applied alternately over | 
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the abdominal and lumbo-sacral regions, may have the desir- 
able effect of rousing the uterus into increased activity, and 
thus accelerate delivery. This has not yet been tried, but an 
early opportunity will undoubtedly be taken to bring the 
matter to the test of experience. 


Arrention has lately been directed to the superiority of 
asphalte over the ordinary pavement of courts and similar dis- 
tricts. This latter is so irregular as to leave moist and soft in- 
terspaces, which defy all scavengering, and serve for the accu- 
mulation of all sorts of filth and refuse. We entirely admit 
this superiority, and think it extremely i for the 


double purpose of dryness and cleanliness that asphalte should 
be extensively used in place of pavement. Good, strong, well- 
made asphalte, on well-laid concrete, is said to be less costly 
than pavement, and to last a generation. In considering the 
means for abating the unhealthiness of towns, the claims of 
asphalte may be taken into account. 


Tue election of Dr. Sibson to the very distinguished office 
of President of the British Medical Association is an honour 
which will be admitted to be appropriately bestowed and justly 
ae Dr. Sibson is a remarkable example of success in 

force of hard work, great ability, and undeviating 
of purpose. Long known as a physician of first-rate clinical 
power, he has, at a comparatively early age, attained to a dis- 
tinguished position in the scientific as well as in the medical 
world. Dr. Sibson has always taken a very active part in the 
affairs of the Association. He worked hard both there and in 
the College of Physicians on behalf of the military and naval 
medical officers. The office of President of the Association is 
triennial. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
Hewp at Cuesrer, Ave. 9TH, AND 107TH, 1866. 


Ar the fourth meeting, held on the 9th inst., the 
report of the Medical Benevolent Fund was presented by Dr. 
BROADBENT. 

The subject of the Sydenham Club was also brought forward, 
but was not received with much favour. 

Mr. Baker, of Birmingham, read a paper on Pyemia, giving 
the views of various pathologists. 

Dr. Hucurs Benyerr said that under the head of 
at least four different diseases had been included, and that the 
real disease consisted of ‘‘ichorhewmia.” He referred to his 
own experiments on the innocuousness of the injection of 
healthy pus into the veins. 

Dr. Stokes considered that diseases which had no surgical 
but resulted in purulent deposits, should be studied in 
= throw light upon the pathology of pyemia. 

Mr. Z. LAURENCE narrated some experiments of his own. 

Dr. Ricnarpson described a series of interesting 

that an alkaloid could wo obtained from from 
deus pyemia which would 

Mr. SpENcER WELLS confirmed Dr. Richardson's statements, 


divi 

, Mr. Baker Brown observed that ia often occurred in 

“five cases of acute 
ART a cases 
treated on the =" 

Dr. RicHARDSON gave a short historical account of the ex- 

' pectant treatment. 
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i on there were two distinct things—viz., pus and putridity. 
Mr. JonarHan Hvutontnson remarked upon the frequent 
ay occurrence of pyzmia in cases of operation involving bone, and 
iA a the remarkable exception afforded in the case of necrosed bone. 
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Dr. Bennett made a few remarks, and the meeting then 
adjourned. 
At the fifth general meeting, Mr. Bowman delivered the 
ADDRESS IN SURGERY, 


which is published in extenso at pp. 171-178. 

It was proposed by Prof. Strokes, seconded by Dr. JEzAFFRE- 
son, and carried—‘‘ That this meeting cannot separate without 
taking some towards a lasting testimony to the memory 
of their much founder, president of Council, and trea- 
a Hastings ; and in order to extend and per- 
= memory, it is desirable that in future the Hastings 

be awarded for distinguished labours in medical science 
prize be provided by the funds of the Association and 
of money the d of a 


ic Vaccination in England.” 

Mr. Nuwweuey, of Leeds, read a paper Reduction of 
Dislocations by Manipulation,” and another ‘‘On Removal of 
the Entire Tongue.” 

On Thursday evening, Dr. Waters, the 
the members of the Association and a |: 
public to an entertainment at the Music H bited by 
of beautiful photographs of Pompeii were exhi means 
of the oxy-hydrogen microscope, superintended by Mr. ~~ 
Hughes Bennett kindly illustrated and explained the 
by an account of his own visit to Pompeii. 
were provided by the hospitality of the president. 

At the sixth general meeting held on Friday, the 10th inst., 

Dr. Purirpson read the report of the Registration of Disease 
Committee, which was received and adopted. 

at ZacwARIAH LAURENCE read a on the **Removal of 

the Lachrymal Gland for Lachrymal Disease. 

Mr. Baker Brown read a paper on the “ Treatment of the 
Pedicle in Cases of Ovariotomy,” py 
actual cautery for dividing it. In a 
died, and in no case did death ensue from an 
= where the cautery had been thoro 

Dr. Diek was read, “Ona 
of Loose Cartilages from Joints.” 

Dr. RicuaRpson communicated ‘* Some Original Researches 
on the Heat of Fluidity of the the also a 

on “F origin 
ao lish physician, who transfused 
from the artery of one ani into the vein of another. Dr. 
Richardson showed an ingenious apparatus for injecting various 
fluids into the veins. 

Dr. Broappent gave the details of a 
cancer by the injection of acetic acid. 
as being innocuous, and because it did not 
while it destroyed the walls of cells. The details of three very 


ion Sollowed, in which Mr. Heath, Mr. 
Mr. Heckstall Smith, and 
Dr. () anchester) read a paper on the “Treatment 


of Tedious Labour in the Second Stage,” advocating the more 
— instruments when the patient was evidently 


spoke strongly in favour of the early use 
of instruments, and stated that fisule, Sc, 


At on seventh aeal meeting which took place simultane- 
ously, - on the list were read, including 
ae ‘iy D Dr. Day, of Day, of Stafford, “On Recurrent Cancer of the 

by Dr. of aby “On Azoturia;” by Mr. 
Ont ths, of Wrexham ; who gave a brief 
“* Report on the Cases by Members of the 


In the e a considerable number of members dined to- 

wn at the venor Hotel, under the presidency of Dr. 

; and thus the business of a v leasant and instruc- 

tive ve ascertained that 

200 members were present during the week. To the President 
(Dr. Waters) and the Local Secretary (Mr. Harrison), we 
believe, the suecess of the meeting is mainly attributable. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Tue rapid diminution of the epidemic im the east of the 
metropolis, and the absence of any marked indication of its 
active spread elsewhere in the kingdom, are, for the moment, 
most assuring facts—facts, however, which must not be too 
hastily built upon. 

ENGLAND. 


Plage itn the week August 11th the deaths 
from cholera amounted to 781, from diarrheea te 264. In the 
previous week 1053 persons had died of cholera, and 354 of 
district, but more especially in the east districts, which 
suffered the most. In these districts the total mortali 
ee diarrhea in the previous week was 1041, in the 
PrWithin five weeks 3116 persons have died in London of 
cholera, and 1338 of diarrhea. the west districts the mor- 
tality from bath during this Was 2%, ithe 
east districts 3182 
From an imperfection in the returns called for by the Privy 
Council, the information as to the of the 
elsewhere in the country is singularly deiective. It is 
however, that the disease is not showing much activity in any 
of the centres where it has appeared. 


IRELAND. 
Scattered cases of cholera still occur in Dublin, and three 
in Belfast. 


lst :-— 
Men. 


Women. 
Deaths 1506 688 2108 
Dantzic.—The latest news states that cholera is on the in- 

crease in this cit 

Stettin. The following are the returns for the week ending 

the Ist of August :— 


Poland. 
23rd ult. Several days previous 
in neighbouring towns. 
Holland.—The following are the latest returns :— 


Attacks. 

From the Ist to7thJuly .. ... 3613 
» Sth tol4th,, .. .. 2020 

» Wthto2lst ... .. 3435 


sir- 
und 
a 
the 
of 
lis - 
in- 
cu- 
mit 
~ rial Fund.” The resolution was referred to the Committee of 
the Council to carry out in detail. _ 
Mr. of Liverpool, read an elaborate paper On the 
Tue Continent. 
Russia.— St, Petersburg : 
Attacks, Deaths. 

sa 
Osi! ground | 
Attac at! 
e use of instruments, as was often supposed. 
During the morning sitting, Dr. RurHERFoRD, of Edinburgh, oe al 
exhibited in another toom the highly ingenious and interesting ” » 
instrument of Dubois-Reymond, the object of which is to mea- » 2h , ,», Wh .. WwW .. W 
sure the rapidity of the of nervous influence. » Oth , » Sit .. B@.. B 
wok. the members of the Asso- » ,, toAng ist .. 27 .. 
ciation adjourned to the Chester Infirmary, where Mr. Chris- — —_— 
topher Heath demonstrated the use of Cruise’s End Total seven days ..._... 177_... 101 
upon some patints, and aucceeded in showing satisfactory on the 
the rectum with a stricture in a female patient suffering : 
from that 
i with the assistance of the medical officers of the -. 2138 
both of which have progressed favourably. --»- 2062 
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NATIONAL ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION: 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORT. 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Srr,—I beg to forward the following report of the diseases 
and accidents which occurred at the camp recently existing at 
Shoeburyness. 

Although I may say we were to some extent exposed, we 
were fortunate in escaping any attack of cholera, notwith- 
standing that four fatal cases occurred in the village of Shoe- 
buryness, where, indeed, the disease was said to be rife. 
Among the men in camp were twenty-six cases of diarrhcea, 
a comparatively small number in the force of 800 strong; these 
readily yielded to timely treatment. One case was an instance 
of the genuine choleraic form, which was successfully treated 
by the calomel and opium plan; and there was no tendency to 
the spread of the disease, from the excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments existing. 

Of sprains, bruises, and abrasions there was a considerable 
number. The first of these were of the wrist, the result of the 
new Armstrong gun drill and practice, and the irregularities 
of the ground gave toa abrasions 
were fortu ight, an uring the ic 
exercises ; the heel one case was severely tom 

A case of drowning occurred, in which life was almost ex- 
tinct ; the speedy adoption of the Silvester method, however, 
aided by friction, was the means adopted to restore animation, 
and with success. 

One unfortunate case of fractured patella took place, the 
injury being the result of muscular action, the man carrying a 
weight at the time. The same cause gave rise to sudden en- 
= of the testicle in two instances, which readily 
yielded to cold lotions and rest. 

The sanitary arrangements of the camp, carried out under 
my superintendence, were all that could be desired. Every 

ing lime was thrown into the latrines and ditches ; there 
was « plentiful supply of water, with excellent lavatories. A 
special sanitary commission from the War Oflice was appointed 
to visit the camp, and approved of all that was done for the 
welfare and th of every one. Added to these, precautions 
were taken in the commissariat department, to see that the 
dolby good and wholesome, and wholly 
untain 


The weather was rogpegen. | stormy and unfavourable the 
ter part of the time, so much so that the hospital tent was 
Goan in on one side, but without any serious damage. In this 
— tent were six beds with every necessary convenience, 
anything that was required in addition was kindly placed 
at my disposal by Dr. Alexander Smith, the garrison surgeon 
of the Royal Artillery. In common with others, I have to 
express my acknowledgments to Colonel Wilmot, commandant 
of the Royal garrison ; Colonel Fisher, of the Royal Artillery, 
in command of the camp, and the Royal Artillery officers in 
general, for their courtesy and assistance during the time we 
were 


encam: 

Dr. Turner, of Dover, and Dr. Kennedy, volunteer officers, 
were present in camp some time acting as captains, but they 
were ki to relieve me occasionally. ; 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
De Liste ALLEN, 
Staff Surgeon Volunteer Artillery Camp. 

Connaught-terrace, Aug. 15th, 1866, 


EDINBURGH. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Wirt the exception of a sporadic case here and there, this 
city is as yet free from cholera. At Leith two or three cases 
since my last letter have been admitted to the Pier Hospital, 
but they are now convalescent, The cases of diarrhea here 
are more frequent than usual (or it may be said that more 
persons suffering from slight attacks apply for advice), but 
they have not been so numerous as during the corresponding 
month of last year. The authorities have made arrangements 
to the use of the new wards 
of the city poorhouse in the event of cholera ming epi 
demic; and the officer of health is organising a medical sanitary 
staff, whose first duty will be to make a house-to-house visi- 
tation to detect and remedy any existing nuisances, and to 
attend to cases of neglec illness. The inhabitants have 
now the satisfaction to know that all means calculated to im- 
prove the sanitary state of the town are being attended to. 

hilst congratulating ourselves on our freedom from the 
disease, we observe with that cholera has been intro- 
duced to Montrose, and that several cases of the epidemic 
have ended fatally. The first death was that of a female w 
had just arrived in Montrose from London, where she had been 
to visit her husband, who resided at the East-end. Shortly 
after her arrival she was seized with cholera, and died after 
twenty-two hours’ illness. 
logical Socoty was beld here on the Sst lt. and waa preaded 

i iety was on 3lst ult., was i 

over by Dr. W. A. F. Browne, Commissioner in Lunacy for 
. With regard to the next president, Dr. Tuke ob- 
served that the Council of the Association would have proposed 
Professor Laycock for that office were it not for the unhappy 
illness of that gentleman. It will undoubtedly occasion m 


for that distinguished man—so 
that the illness from which he has suffered has resulted in the 
necessity for one of his limbs being amputated. Professor 
Laycock has for some time past suffered from lameness, which 
was generally sup to be due to gouty affection of the 
knee ; but lately a formed in the call, and were found 
to communicate with the joint, The irritative fever was so 
urgent that removal of the limb was advised, and on Saturday 
last it was removed by Professor Spence. It will be satisfac- 
tory to Dr. Laycock’s numerous professional friends to learn 
that he is progressing favourably, and I trust that I may soon 
be able to intimate his convalescence. In uence of Dr. 
Laycock’s illness Dr. C. L. Robertson was elected President of 
the Medico-Psychological Association. 

The University ‘‘ capping day” saw Professor Christison for 
the third time perform the duties of promotor facultatis. In 
his address to the graduates he observed that he had been con- 
cerned more or less in forty-five yearly graduation addresses. 
The subject of his address was ‘ The Constitution and Well- 
being of the Medical School of the University.” The 
duates number 63; but one i who had obtained a 
thesis medal, was not present. Of the 62 graduates, 20 ob- 
tained the degree of Doctor of Medicine ; 39 those of Bachelor 
of Medicine and Master in Surgery; and 3 the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine. As regards country: 22 were from 

land ; of whom 8 were commended for their di i 
and 1 competed for a medal. % of the graduates were from 
Ireland ; of whom 1 was commended. 10 gentlemen were from 
abroad ; of these, 4 were commended. 28 were from Scot- 
land; of whom 2 gai medals for their dissertations, 1 com- 
peted for a m and 7 were commended. The gentlemen 
who gained the medals were Thomas Lauder Brunton, Phillip 
Hair, and Franklin Gould ; but the last of these was not present. 

The difficulty in obtaining suitable remuneration for medical 
attendance, both in town and country, has led some of the 
medical practitioners in this district to form themselves into 
an Association, bearing the name of the ‘‘ Lothians Medical 
Association.” The objects of this body have been extended, 
and now embrace the watching all Bills brought before Parlia- 
ment in which professional interests are involved ; the giving 
support to a member unjustly made the subject of legal prose- 
eution by a patient ; deciding upon all questions of courtesy 
in conducting medical practice ; and introducing the early pay- 
ment of midwifery fees, &c. Dr. Christison has been ap- 
= President; and Sir J. Y. Simpson, Dr. Begbie, and 

. Fowler (Corstorphine), Vice-Presidents, 

Edinburgh, August 8th, 1866, 
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Pedical 


Cotitece or or The 


following members Oh having been elected Fellows 
yy ta the Council, were admitted as such on 
9th inst. 


Blades, William Dawson, L.S.A., Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland; diploma 
of Membership dated 1 
Henry, L.R.C.P.E. and L.S.A., Pewsey, Wilts ; December 
Hall, John Charles, M.D. 
Smith Heary, her Majesty's Indian army ; 
Aporuecaries’ Haut. — The following "gentlemen 
passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine, and received certificates to practise, on the 9th inst. :— 
t osep! 
John, William, Haverfordwest. 
ingston, Jose’ indsay, een, 
George, ing’ am. 


Puilll James Mathion, Taibach, 
Pollock, Robert, Lonsdale, 

Salzmann, Frederick William, ton. 

Watson, George Samuel, St. Marylebone 


Infirmary. 


Carré, Louis C. A., Hospital. 
n, 
Sewell, Allen, University College. 

Royat or Puysicians AND SvuRGEONs, 
Eprxsurcu. — The following gentlemen have since the Ist of 
last April passed the examination in General Education :— 

Townson Ashburner, Lancashire ; James H. le, South Wales; D. Blair 


Sultanpore, ; George Robathan, David 
Wick; John Somerville, Moffat ; John Souter; Wil liam Stewart, 
Madras; Daniel Sutherland, Wick ; Francis Perle Taylor, New Bruns- 
wick; Francis Vacher, London; P. M. Vaughan, ( 


— the recent — of the examiners, the following 
their final examinations, and were admitted 
. and L.R.C.S.:— 
J Pitcairn, Kelso. F Jas., K 
Bowie, John, Edinburgh, Kerr, J. Alex. Gochrane, Edinburgh. 


ohn 
J Trail) Watt, Little, John Fletche or, Kill 
Brown, Belfast. Maher, Nicholas, Thurles. ~ 
—. William, Edin h. Meehan, James, Limerick. 
Cribbes, Scott, Perthshire. M‘Gann, Terence Joseph, Co. Clare. 
Dolan, thee Michael, Co. Tipperary. | Paterson, A. M‘Master, Madras. 
Dutt, Omesh Chunder, Calcutta. Sandham, William Sale, Cork. 
Fearon, Thomas, Warren point. | Stewart, William Day, Madras. 
The the July A passed their first professional examinations 
y and August sittings of the examiners 
“ae Vacher, beste Wiiliam T. Limrick, “ork; William Knox, 
; Theo Co. Londonderry; James L. Dingwall, 

G ; George Sesser liot, [> William Thomson, Edinburgh ; 

Davi Scott, Park, Hawick ; — Wilson, Edinburgh ; James Stuart, 

Co. Cavan ; Thomas Todh Orssen Beamish, Clona- 

James B. N. Kane, ciltesay, Richard Windele, Cork; Thomas 

M. W. Ahearne, Cork; John Jennings, Co. Cork. 

Roya. Cottece or Surceons, Epinsurcu. — The 
following gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the College on 
the 2nd inst. :— 

Carmichael, William Scott, Edinburgh. 

Manford, Robert Robert Alexander, Inverness. 

White, Joseph, Nottingham. 
The following passed their final examinations and were ad- 
mitted Licentiates of the College during the July sittings of 
the examiners :— 
Balfour, William Green, Montrose. | M John shire. 
Campbell, Charles Moss, Cawnpore. Moore, 
Fitzgerald, Rich. Gerald, Co. Carlow. | Muir, John tL, ith. 
George, ance ‘arrickfergus. Power, Robert Vincent, Cork. 

James, Perthshire. Tazlor, Francis Perley, St. John’s, 

Thomas, Co. Cork. Brunswick. 


University or the past year 


Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
FitzPatrick, Wm. Honver, Liverpool. | Saunders, Chas. — 
Fowler, John Smith, Aberdeen. Smith, James Dear, M 

Gray, Alex. Saath, Francis, Boatou, Lincolnshire 
Knox, John, yshire, Strange, Wm. Heath, London. 
M'Clintock, Johan Robt., Perth. 


Aitken, Wm. Scott, 7 M‘Donald, Wm., Cromdale, Moray- 
A of Good Hope. shire. 

Attygalle, John, Ceylon M‘Ewen, Donald, Fi 

Canteey, Joseph, Calcutta. M‘Rae, Alex. Edward, Aberdeen. 
Carter, Richard, Newbury, Berkshire. | Moir, Douglas, Aberdeen. 

Davidson, . Dyce, organ, Lewis Wayne, Pontypridd, 


Edgelow, G., Teignmouth, 8. Devon. 

Freeman, Alfred J., Southsea, Hants. Nicolson, David, A 

Gibbes, John M., Sidmouth, Devon. ips, Tarbach, 
Gordon, Wm. Robert, Ban’ 


ffshire. 
Graham, Benjamin, Morayshire. enry, Kent. 
Grant, Robert, Banffshire. Tibbits, Robert William, 
Hocken, Charles Edward, London. Tidy. Charles Meymott, Hackney. 
Keith, Joseph Forbes, Aberdeen. add, Frederick John, London. 
Lethbridge, Alfred 8., Devonshire. wal John Chas. Ogilvie, Aberdeen. 
Lupton, Richard John, Bradford. w illiamson, James, Aberdeen. 
nachie, George, Forgue. | Wills, Charles James, Brighton. 
, Wm., Stornoway. | Whyte, John, Culaird, Inverness. 
Andrew Arthur, Aberdeen. Yates, James, Oldham, 


Taz or C.M. 


Aitken, William Scott. Manson, Patrick. 
At win. M‘Donaild, William, 
Birnie, William Sharp. M‘Ewen, Donald. 
Carbery, Jeseph. M‘Rae, Alexander Edward. 
Davidson, faeenter Dyce. Moir, Douglas. ‘ 
Edgelow, Morgan, Lewis Wayne. 
Gibbes, John Nicolson, David. 
Gordon, William Phillips, — Mathias. 
Benjamin. ner, Hen 

Tidy, Charles Meymott. 
Joseph Wadd, Frederick John. 
Lethbrid , Alfred 8. Will, John C. 0. 
int] ichard J. William: James. 
Maconachie, Wills, C James. 
Macrae, William Whyte, 

in, Arthur. Yates, James. 


Of the above-mentioned candidates— 


William Seott Aitken, Alex. Dyce Davidson, Wm. Macrae, Henry Rayner, 
and Charles Meymott Tidy, 


fillies received their degrees in Medicine and Surgery with Highest 
Academical 


Honours ; 
A. Macrobin, Donald M‘Ewen, David Nicolson, 
James Williamson, and John Whyte, 
received their degrees in Medicine with Academical Honours, 
and James Yates 


received his degree in Surgery with Academical Honours. 
At the same time, jon Thomas Hughes 


was certified as having passed al] the examinations, and is en- 
titled to receive his degrees on attaining the necessary age. 

And at the late graduation term, the following were declared 
to have passed part of their examinations :— 


Alfred Henry Antonisz, John Arthar, Charlee Bennett, Henry C. two 3 
James Cameron, James C. G. Carmichael, James Allan Coutts, 
John M. Crombie, James Trigue Crowden, Frederick Adams Davson, 7s 
Duncan, James Farquhar, Alexander Forbes, Robert Grant, James — 4% 
Alex. Hunter Mair, Charles M. Matthew, Robert G. M‘Calman, James F. P. 
M‘Connell, John Sturrock Mitchell, Alex. Reid, John Robb, Geo. 


Tue New Frencn Puarmacoraia,—This impor- 
tant work will shortly be published. Dr. Dumas, the eminent’ 
French chemist, has written for it an extremely elaborate 
preface, which several medical papers of Paria hove publiched 
separately. 


Ar the late competitive examination of candidates 
for commissions in the medical department of her as 
army there were only twenty-eight ae whilst 
cancies considerably exceed that num 


M. Rossi writes to the 


The followi 
Anatomy, Stiver Medal, Mr. A. H. Buck; Certificate, Mr. 


V. olwell ; Bronze Medal, Mr. W. P. Adams; Certificate, 
Mr. C. E. Little. Chemistry: Silver Medal, Mr. T. C. Thorni- 
craft. aie : Silver Medal, Mr. Wm. Naughtin ; Certificate, 
Mr. J. K. de; Bronze Medal, Mr. C. W. Calt ; Certificate, 
Mr. W. PA dams. Physiology: Silver Medal, Mr. Calthrop ; 
Bronze M Mr. Certificate, Mr. Little. Medi- 


edal, Thornicraft ; 
cine: Silver Medal, Mr. 8. S. White ; Certificate, Mr. R. Aloock. 


>. 


And the ee eaeeies, after the usual examinations, 
pe received degrees in Medicine and Surgery :— 
Tax or M.B. 
of Good Hoy A vl Henry Mackenzie, Edinburgh; W 
- David Tulloch, William Abram Walker, Richmond C. Willock, Henry Wm. 
Williams, Alexander G. Wood. 
) ob- 
Scientifica,” stating that by the use of the Erythroxylon coca 
of Peru men may live in robust health several days without 
food. M. Rossi declares that after taking a decoction of the 
leaves of the plant he felt neither hunger nor thirst for forty-_ 
eight hours. 
Cuarinc-cross Hosprtat Cottece or MepicinE.— 
ying candidates, alver the usual exam. v i p 3rd i 
recsived d in Medicine and Surgery :— The annual distribution of prizes took place on the 3rd inst. 
The following candidates received promotion to 
Tux Decrex or M.D. 
Atkinson, F. P., Kew, Surrey. | Manson, Patrick, Aberdeen. 


te 
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H , of T has len ted Medical Officer and Public Vacci- 


do., Mr. Aleock. Botany: Silver Medal, Mr. Calthrop ; First 
Certiticates, Mr. Gaubert and Mr. Thornicraft ; Second do., 
Mr. Wilkinson. Midwifery: Silver Medal, Mr. Archer Farr; 
First Ce ite; Second do., Mr. Frederick 
Howse; Third do., Mr. ©. Barlow. Forensic Medicine : Silver 

Mr. Farr; Certificates, Mr. White and Mr. Barlow. 
Practical Chemistry: Certificates, Mr. Little and Mr. Adams, 


How to Support an Hosprrat.—In the corn market 
at Canterbury is a box fixed for the of receiving con- 
tributions for the Kent and Canter Hospital, an institu- 
tion of considerable i ond — to - employers 
of labour, and more especially to the employers of agricu 
the hospital ra mo the Cathedral by the Rev. J. Bate- 
man, one of the canons, and, according to custom, the various 

blic contribution boxes were the rest was 

e box at the corn market, in which was found the magni- 
ficent sum of 2)d. In 1864 the sum contained in this box was 
34d., while last year it was something close upon a sovereign. 
Would it be believed, after such munificence, that nearly one- 
half of the patients at the hospital are servants of the farmers 
of the neighbourhood ? 


Deatu or Dr. Ryayx.—We (says a Jamaica 
paper) in having to amnounce the death of Dr. Ryan, of H.M.’s 
steamer Aboukir, which occurred at Port Royal on Monday. 
The remains were brought 2 to this city pene ee and in the 
afternoon interred at the t Burial Ground. The funeral 

ion left the Steam Company’s Wharf at a quarter to six 
o'clock. The hearse was p: ed by a party of marines, 
and the ion was of "the ship’s crew, 
tay and military officers, some in coaches and 
some on horseback, those of the highest rank following last. 
At the grave the usual honours were paid to the 


Deatu or A Descenpant or Cmaussier.— Many 
anatomist an it, who, more than years, 
ones ie o Pry‘ ho 
He had two sons: one of whom, after having written a co 
of medical works and some +e Plays, did not long survive 
father. The second son, Frank Chaussier, has just died of 
cholera, at the age of sixty-two. Twenty-four hours after the 
seizure, the osis and were so great that, all means 
having failed to restore heat, wife resolutely passed the 
night in the same bed to try what the warmth of her own body 
would do. We hope that the noble woman will not pay for her 
devotedness with her life. The deceased, to whom his illus- 
trious father had left ample means, was, in a scientific point 
of view, considerably inferior to his sire. The latter, who had 
—eioen the his son’s thesis, was heard to exclaim, i in 

ed moment: ‘* Men of worth seldom have children 

= emulate them.” With his independent fortune, M. Chaus- 
sier, who has just died, en 
sold the splendid library collected by his father what is 
worse, he allowed to be oe ea as old metal the 
pas ee ge - which had been engraved with care for his father’s 

8 and es of the stomach. He 
has left a small annuity to his widow, nothing to a niece who 
had spent more than thirty years in his family, and the bulk of 
his property (£34,000) to the hospitals of Paris. M. Caffe, from 
whose obituary notice of the deceased we have extracted the 
above particulars, expresses a wish that the governors of the 
Paris hospitals will not—the establishments already possessing 
enormous property—allow the relatives to suffer from the tes- 
tator’s heartlessness. 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 
Gloucester County Asylum—Junior Assistant Medical Officer. 
Hereford General Infirmary—House-Surgeon, vice Mr. Walker, resigned. 
Westham, Stratford, and South Essex Di 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


FR F.R.C. Lecturer on Anatomy at the 
vice F.R.CS.E., 

w. 


resigned. 
pointed Assistant-Surgeon to St. 

De been elected Medica) Officer and Publie Vacci- 
vr wares Town District of the Fulham Union, vice 


vice R. P. Tickler, L,B.C.P.Ed., resigned. 
J.C. Have, M.D., has been re-elected a Physician to the Sheffield Public 
Hospital and 
W. C. Horrmnisrer, M.D. elected Medical Officer for the Cowes 
of the tale of Wight Ue Union, vice J. Gites, MRCSE, re. 


No. 5 of the — Union, Essex, vice J. Py Macaldine, M.D., resigned. 
Eason, D., has been elected Medical Officer, Public and 
rar of Births &c., for the Castleblayney Dispensary District of the 
Castleblayne: vice Ashe, 
D. Kyox, M. been elected M Officer and Public Vaccinator for 
the, besoatiy District of the East Retford Union, vice J. J. Johnstone, 


resigned. 
J. Law, M.D., has been re-clected a Physician to the Sheffield Public Hos- 
and Di Physician to 


nator for No.1 or South of 
thensire, vice H. Davies, M.B.C.S8. 
J. Medical Officer, Public Vaeci- 
gistrar of Births &c., for the Dunmore 


District 
MR.CS.E., 


resigned. 

8. Parxer, M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the Sheffield Public Hospital and Dis- 
vice H. Jackson, F.R.C.8.E., 

G. Parxinson, M.R.C.S.E., Pell, Odont, Soc., has been appointed Dentist to 
the Charing-cross Hospital, vice Ruberts, 

Winator for the Islip District of the Bicester Union, Onfordshire, vice 

or for the Isli cester vice 

J.P. W.8 vdewham, L., deceased. 

c. C. M-R.C.S,, has been appointed Medical Officer and 
Vaccinator to the ‘Bethnal-green Union. 


M.D., has been appointed Physician 
‘an-street, Whitec Ay 
Cc. S.E., has been and lie Vacel- 


nator for the St. Lawrence District of the Reading Union, vice T. L. 
has bem elected Sungeen to the Ramagete end St. 

‘OODMAN, 

Lawrence Royal Dispensary. 


Birks, Mariags, md Deals 


BIRTHS. 
On the eS rake ea Cape of Good Hope, the wife of George 
son. 
On the — Pentonville-road, the wife of E. H. May, MR.CS.E., of 


a daughter. 
On the Zth at Calthorpe-stret, Edgbaston, the wie of W. Foster, 
On the 13th inst., at Queen’s-road, Dalston, the wife of G. Sykes, M_D., of a 
On the 13th inst., at The Po 


Twickenham-common, the wife of Mar- 

tindale C. Ward, M.D., C.M., M.R.C.S.E., &c., of a daughter. 

On the 14th inst., at Ashville-place, Battersea-park, the wife of W. Green- 
wood Sutcliffe, M.R.C.S.E., of a son. 

On the 14th inst., at L wife of Chas. Wm. Browne, M.RB.C.S.E., of a 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3ist ult., mare, F. G. M.D. of 
ford-street, nay fir to Laura Ann, widow of Svs. De Salina. 

On the 9th — at Tiverton 


Frederick Steuart Colquhoun, Sar- 


F 


DEATHS. 
— Eugene A. Kingsley, M.R.C.S.E., of Wootton-under-Edge, 


the 10th ult., at St. eta 5. L. Young, M.D., of the Island 

of Barbadoes, West Indies, 

inst., at Carnew, Co. ouiew, G. A. F. Halahan, M.D. 

th inst., at Parson-street, Glasgow, 
inst., J. pton-square, aged 63, 


F 


Bryant, M.B.C.S.E., of N 


Dr. G. Moore: and his place in Creation. 
Dr. James on Sore-Throat. 

Mr. J. Copl on Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
=: Davis on Nature and the Bible. 


Mr. J. Payne on Modern 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 

For 7 lines and under .........0 4 6| For half 12 0 
For every additional line...... 0 6! For a page............... 
The average number of words in each line is eleven. 
Advertisements (to ensure insertion the same week) should be delivered at 
the Office not later than Wednesday; those from the country must be 

accompanied by a remittance. 
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ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Tux following questions were submitted at the examination at the close of 
the twelfth session (Summer, 1866) of the Army Medical School, Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Netley :-— 

A—WRITTEN QUESTIONS. 
L. Military Hygiene (Professor Pauxes). 


ships ? 
loss of service death ? 


and how toap thay be 


IL. Pathology (Professor Arrxx). 
1. Define the diseases described by the terms “pyemia” and “hospital 
these affections, and o 


scribe the forms in which tuberculoas growths are localized in the and 
what are the evidences ( mortem and otherwise) that such are 


case? What are the results of the most recent experience the 
mortality following these wounds, according as they occur in the upper, 
or lower third of the femur ? 
3. A patient is ed both with hypermetropia 


tain the presence and the 


the princi on which would proceed to ascertain the 
p wr pon these aifections. Give an example of the process by which 
‘the required information is arrived at. 


IV. Military Medicine (Professor Macuxax). 


among soldiers, 

army, the chief disabilities for military service, and the method of 
detecting them. 


B.—PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 
L. and Il. Military Surgery and Military Medicine. 


Examination, historical account, statement of diagnosis, prognosis, effects 
Ill. Military Hygiene. 
1. Chemical examination of various samples of water. 
2. Microscopic examination of adulterated 
3. Reading of the barometer, and correction for temperature. 
IV. Pathology. 


1. Microscopic examination and description of portions of morbid tissues. 
2. Description of the lesions shown in three preparations placed on the 


3. Determination of the magnifying powers of a microscope. 


One of the Insurers —Our remarks had reference entirely to the establishment 
of a Sick Assurance Fund in connexion with a well-established and in- 
fluential Life Office. It is to be regretted that the Provident Fund of the 


A Goon SuGexrstion. 

Mr. Hammill has suggested to the Bridgwater Board of Guardians that at this 
particular time the inmates of the house should receive extra meat with 
some ale. It is stated that the Board had no power to alter the present 
diet unless it were recommended by the medical officer. The Clerk has 
therefore been instructed to write to Mr. Winterbotham, the surgeon, and 
ask his opinion thereon. We trust the latter gentleman will acquiesce in 
so good and salutary a change. 

Mr. Oliver Wansert.—The active principle of tobacco. When smoked, it is 
taken into the circulation through the medium of the stemach and lungs. 

Integrity.—We know nothing of the institution named. 


New Meprcat Cuvs. 


To the Bditor of Tux Lancet. 
Bn, 4. Mr. Tidmas, in your impression of last week, 
er on the above qhove subject with quary to how ths 


Prowrean na For his information and that of the profession 
rally, a list of the names of those gentlemen who have already enrolled hen- 
selves as members will be found in your advertising columns. 

Those who undertake the responsibility of proposing the establishment of 
any pew institution must be to encounter before they 
can hope to realise success. As regards the Club, we may be considered to 
be passing through the cracible of public opinion, and I think the result so 
far — justifies the belief that it will take a deeper root, and extend over = 

wider base, than any other institution having for its aim the gy Af 
and the elevation of the social status of its members. 

not attempt to start a gigantic Club al! at once, to collapse by Tho werent at 
its colossal expenses, but shall take as our model some sach Club as the 
Junior Oxford and Cambridge in Savile-row, and either there or in some 
suitable locality at the West-end o the Club, if possible, during the 
ensuing winter; as our removing to a 
opin profession is almost unanimously in favour of the establish- 
— of the Club, and once an established fact, hundreds would join who are 

at present only waiting to see it started. It would undoubtedly greatly faci- 

in London could be induced to join in the movement. 
sessing establishments in town, they do not fee! the personal want of a. 
to the same extent as the less favoured of their brethren ; moreover, 
who are sufficiently well to do to —_ the expense have the enfrée to one or 


other of the Clubs already in existence. 
ments ; but it is sincerely to be hoped ‘they will yield to the exigencies of 
common jon, that the smallness of the subscription will oho 


ish- 
ment of a Club which shall draw together the scattered members of our pro- 
fession from every quarter of the globe. 


I Sir, yours faithfully, 
August 14th, 1966. Lozy Mazsa, Hon. Sec. 
Mr. W. Bell has written a long letter to the Sydney Morning Herald with 
respect to trichiniasis. It contains seme valuable hints; but the writer 
evidently labours under some mistake with reference to the influence 
exerted by the medical press on public opinion. 
W. N. W., (Aberdare.)—We do not prescribe in this place. Our correspond- 
ent should apply to some hospital or dispensary, where he would get the 


or tas Humaw Foor. 
To the Editor of Tux Lamont. 


Messrs. Chapman and Whitmareh (Hounslow) write to say they are not the 
firm of surgeons to whom allusion was made in Taz Lancer of Saturday 


nancy, speaks of such, attributing the blindness to disturbance of the nervous 
system. 

In the present case no defect was in the eyes or appendages. This 
quse prove tnstrective to younger members of the pro- 


1. Give an account of the conditions as to lodging, food, and duties under 
which the soldier on home service is placed, and state briefly what effect these 
have on his health. 
2. What are the chief sanitary duties to be attended to on board troop- 
IIL. Military Surgery (Professor Lonemore). | 
1. In what respects has the severity of gunshot wounds been increased by | 
of the former weapons which have particularly led to this result ? 
2. What are the more generally accepted views with regard to the proper | 
treatment in military practice of the various kinds of gunshot fractures of | 
the femur, according to the situation and complication of the injury in each 
1. Describe the conditions generally known as malarial cachexia, its causes, 
symptoms, lesions, and treatment. 
each ; “ 
4, of abdominal aneurism in the same way ; 
and the causes which appear to produce these affections of the great vessels 
ms assistance he requires. 
Mr. Worms is thanked for his communication. 
Sra,—Allow me to correct an error into which I have 
¥ it to as having 
Mr. Vineent Jackson, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
e. Harley-street, August 15th, 1866. Henay Hayoock. 
x last in reference to a Hounslow Dispensary. 
J. L. B.—1. Dr. C. himself would be the proper person to answer the first 
question.—2. They do not prevent rupture. 
Dr. Smith, (Stornoway.)—Next week. 
J. W. H.—Hie is certainly not bound by etiquette to make the first call ; but 
it would be an act of courtesy which might well be performed. 
British Medical Association has resulted in what may be called a failure. Arrgcrion oF THE SiGut puRING Parewancr. 
Such an institution must be practically inoperative when there are less To the Editor of Tux Larcer. 
than two hundred members. We should be glad if the Committee of the 
Medical Fund would enter into negotiations for transferring their business | the month of Feb: last. During the last six weeks her sight became so 
to the Briton or some other Office, the Directors of which have shown an | Séfective as to disable her from reading, wating, of needle iealth at 
interest in the welfare of the profession. For the successful conduct of a the come time was act cariousty disturbed. At about the full period of gesta- 
Sick Fund, the machinery of such an Office would be of vast utility. tion she was -born child, which 
— letter postponed. seventh month. child was not decomposed or at offensive. 
PR aaa failure of the sight corresponded with the time the foetus lost its vitality. 
fectly rest 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. These cases are rare. Dr. Churchill, in his work on the Diseases of 
—Will you or some of readers have the goodness to inform me— 
destroy smalli-pox virus ; as to 
ed at the heat needed to kili and their ova in cases of scabies ; and 3rdly, 
st be whether you think it advisable to combine a hot-air bath (on a cheap scale) and W c uv pier c 
with an apparatus for disinfection by heat, or, to speak more properly, use Yours traly, 
ene apparatus or bath for both purposes, Yours, &., Jonny Werurnrizty, M.B.C.S.E. 
August, 1866. B Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, August, 1866. 
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Bosh.—It is natural that the galled jade should wince. The Grocer writhes 
in agony under the exposition of the frauds perpetrated by certain trades- 
men. It is unnecessary for us to enter into any elaborate defence of those 
who have exposed the shameless and dangerous substitutes which certain 
retailers have made for genuine articles of food. The Grocer would do 
some service to the public if it took an impartial view-of the matter. The 
advocate of a vicious system is, however, scarcely to be expected to be a 
competent judge. Verbum sap, 

Mr. Tebday’s communication shall appear next week. 


Poor-Law Mepicat Rerorm 


To the Editor of Tum Lancet. 
ae feel obliged by your gi insertion to the annexed corre- 
. I rejoice to see that another Medical Inspector, Dr. Markham, 
has been appointed by the Poor-law Board—a sign that the medical element 
is in the ascendant, and I trust the time is not far distant when the sick poor 
of England and Wales and their medical officers wil! be treated with due con- 


jon. Tam, 
12, Royal-terrace, Weymouth, Aug. 11th, 1866. Ricwarp Gairrin. 


Subscriptions forwarded to the Association :—Geo. Elkington, Southam, 5s. ; 
Grimbley and Weng Banbury, 10s. The following from the 
Union :—C. Welsh, 10s.; G. Haycock, 10s.; W. R. Brotherton, 10s.; B, Lyell, 
10s.; F. J. Burgess, 10s.; J. E. Massingham, 10s.; J. E. Defriez, 10s. 


12, Royal-terrace, Weymouth, July 24th, 1866. 
—I perceive a Bill is now before the House, it in by yourself and 
Mr. Earle, entitled, a Bill to Amend the Act providing uation Allow- 
ances to Officers of Unions and Parishes, &c. 

In the first clause of that Bill it is stated, “The superintendent registrar 
and the revistrar of births and deaths appointed by any union or parish shall 
be deemed an officer within the operation of the statute,” &c. &c. I respect- 
fully beg of you to add the words “ medical officer,” and my reason for asking 
this boon is that, for the sake of the poor, you should be able to superannuate 
your medical officers when unfit for the service, which a retiring pension will 
enable you to do; otherwise they must continue in the service, if poor, for the 
sake of a mere living. In addition to this, it is bat just to the medical man 
himself that after passing not less than twenty years in the service of the 
Poor Law—a service which at all times is most fatiguing, and most 
tends to shorten life—he should have a retiring pension. 

I respectfully beg to call your attention to my letter of the 9th inst, 

ve the our to be, Sir, yours most obediently, 
Ricwarp Grrrrry. 


Poor-law Board, July 25th. 
Srr,—I am directed by Mr. Gathorne Hardy to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 24th inst., and to say that no alteration of the kind can be 
made during the present year. Your t servant, 
S. Srewarr Harpy. 


L. M. D. calls our attention to the following advertisement which appeared 
in the Standard a few days ago:— 

“ Medical Diploma and MS. for Sale.—Particulars on application to 
M. Hammond, 20, Herbert-street, Hoxton, London.” 
Comment is quite unnecessary. 

Dr. W. A. Kisch.—It would be better to attend, and receive the fee allowed 
by the Society. It would be ungracious to refuse attendance, and unjust 
not to be paid for it if it be given. 

E. R. C.—Arnott’s Elements of Physic, last edition. 


Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, Me 


CHOLERA. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Srr,—With reference to some remarks made by “A of Th 
Years’ Cholera Experience” on a letter written by me, narrating an ou 
of this disease at the Pirwus in 1854, 1 beg to state that, although wine of 
good quality and bitter beer are without doubt very good things when pro- 
curable, such was not the case on the occasion referred to. Beer of any de- 
scription is not brewed in Greece, and the English force disembarked there 
had unfortunately omitted to take with it a supply of this desirable article 
for use while in military occupation of the country. Greek wine is made in 
large quantities, but is of a very acrid nature, and I attributed much of the 
diarrhea which preceded the outbreak of cholera to the too free use of this 
unwholesome description of wine by the men. In one sample of wine which 
had proved in the highest de conducive to the agen of diarrhea, 
and afterwards of which was analysed by me, traces of copper 
were discovered, and I was told that this might be accounted for by a prac- 
tice resorted to by some native wine merchants of putting one or two half- 
— into a skin of wine to give its contents a sharp taste and improve its 
wour, This cask of wine was staved in by my orders, and its contents 
allowed to escape into the street. Bitter beer and wine of good quality thus 
being not procurable, my own beverage during the whole time I was at the 
Pireus isted of } de, made of the fresh limes of the country, here so 
abundant, with the addition of a little ram, which was served out in small 
mantities daily as a ration both to officers and men. The water used for 
nking purposes was derived from the same source, both for the men who 
became victims to cholera and for myself and the hospital subordinat 


Tux Proszcution or tax “Surrox Gane.” 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Sre,—The kind in inserted in Tas Lancet on behalf of 
Imhoff and Mackie te Their prosecution with so much success 
“Sutton eens, has resulted in the following subscriptions, which 
feel much obliged by your inserting in Tus Lancer. I may add, as 
that the public is not so apathetic as is generally considered 
of profession, who me his 
ten neas, states D “at any time to subscribe, 
of similar 


Communications, &c., have been received from—Mr. Hancock ; 
Baron Haussman, Paris; Dr. Struthers; Dr. Lory Marsh; Dr. Worms, Paris; 
Dr. J. Smith, Stornoway; Dr. Langley, Leeds; Ur. Browne, Londonaerry ; 
Mr. Wansert; Messrs. J. and E. Atkinson; Mr. Hughes ; Mr. Brazier, Aber- 
deen ; Dr. Charteris ; Mr. Bisshop; Mr. Hopkins, Handsworth; Dr. Barnes, 
Newcastle; Mr. Stummes; Mr. Teague; Mr. J. Z. Laurence; Mr. Barrett; 
Mr. Symes, Bridgwater; Dr. Crowther, Luddenden ; Mr. Moon; Dr. Niven, 
Edinbargh ; Dr. Fennell; Mr. Fowler, Hereford; Mr. Griffin; Mr. Liddle; 
Dr. H. White; Dr. MacCormac; Mr. Grant, Port th; Mr. Newh 3 
Dr. Shortt, Madras; Mr. Roberts, Carmarthen; Mr. J, O. White, Kempsey ; 
Dr. Howe; Mr. Collins; “r. Warlow; Dr. Vallance, Stortford; Mr. May; 
Mr. H. Smith; Mr. Keyworth; Mr. Brooke, Penkridge; Mr. Dickenson ; 
Mr. Martyn, Kingsbridge; Mr. Frankland; Mr. Brace; Dr, Wilson, Glas- 
gow; Mr. Benson, Sheffield; Mr. Purvis; Mr. French; Dr. Veale, Ripley; 
Mr. Kisch ; Dr. Brown, Rochester ; Dr. Thetford, Strangford ; Mr. Beamish ; 
Dr. Richards; Mr. Scofield, Birmingham; Messrs. Calvert and Co., Man- 
chester; Mr. Redwood, Rhymney ; Rev. J. Hughes, Langhorne; Dr. Black, 
Oban; Dr. Roberts, York; Mr. Whitmarsh, Hounslow; Rev. Mr. Harvey; 
Mr. Robertson ; Dr. Smyth, Bingham , Dr. Jack, Dunkeld; Dr. Fergusson ; 
Mr. Walpole, Yaxley ; Dr. Tuxford; Mr. Bird; Mr. Dawson; Mr. Tarleton, 
Stockton; Mr. Trafford; Mr. New; Mr. Fearon; Mr. Berry; Dr. Gibbon ; 
Dr. Macloughlin; Dr. Murdoch; Mr. Menzies; Mr. Falloon; Mr. Killick ; 
Dr. Fryer; Mr. Nunneley, Leeds; Mr. Dewar; Dr. Clegg, Bacup; Dr. Gray, 
Cape of Good Hope; Mr. Chippingdale; Dr. Macleod, Cape of Good Hope ; 
Mr. Cockell, Dalston ; Dr. Drew; A Looker-on; H. H. B.; Salopiensis; B.; 
R. RB. C.; The Editor of the South London Chronicle; H. R.C.; L. M. D.; 
The Director-General of the Army Medical Department ; A Student; P. W.; 
L.B.C.P. Edin.; C. L., Medicus; B. H.; H. H. D., Lianelly; &c. &e. 


Medical Diary of the Week. 


Monday, Aug. 20. 


Sr. Manx’s Hosprrat ror Diszases oF THE Rectum.— 
ions, 9 a.m. and 14 

Royat Lonpon HosprtaL, 10} 

Mx ran Fees L.—Operations, 2 


Tuesday, Aug. 21. 
Loxpow Ornruatuic Hosrrrat, 10} 
Guy's 14 p.m. 
Wasrminster 2 p.x. 


Wednesday, Aug. 22. 


Royat Lowpow Hosrrrat, 10} 
Hosprrar.—Operations, | p.m. 

Sr. Maxy’s Hosprrau.—Operations, 1} 

Sr. Bartnotomew’s Hosprrat.—Operations, 1} 

Sr. Tuomas’s Hosrrtat.—Operations, 14 
Great Nortuzen Hosrrtar.—Operati 2 px, 
University Cottecs 2pm. 
Hosrrtat- ions, 2 


Thursday, Aug. 23. 
Royat Lowpoy Hosrrrat, 10} 
Cunrrat Lonpow 1 
Sr. Gzorer’s Hosprtar.—Operations, 1 


‘When the outbreak of cholera took place, I made urgent and re: requi- 
sitions upon the Commissariat department for a supply of brandy for the use 
of those affected by it; but not one single bottle could be procured either at 
the Pireus or even in Athens itself. 

The “Surgeon of Thirty-five Years’ Cholera Experience” seems to consider 
that cholera does not arise from atmospheric causes, but is chiefly the result 
of “an impure soil and contaminated water.” It appears to me that if such 
were the case, cholera would always be more or Jess present in Whitechapel 
and the eastern districts of London, where it is now especially prevalent, and 
where these causes are constantly and invariably in operation; bat such is 
happily not the case, as cholera does not occur until those atmospheric in- 
fluences causing the disease are sapereded, and then, and not until then, 
does the specific disease known as cholera make its appearance. 

I , Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Army 8 Tx-FIve YEARS’ 


August 13th, 1866, 


or Tw 


Lonpon Surarcat Home.—Operations, 2 p.m. 
West Lonpon Hosrrrar.—Operations, 2 
Roya HosprtaL.—Operations, 2 


Friday, Aug. 24. 
H aM, 


Saturday, Aug. 25. 
Sr. Txomas’s Hosprrat.—Operations, 9} 
Rorat Lonpoy Opuraatmic Hosprrat, Moorrretps,—Operations, 10} 
Sr. BartHoLtomew’s 1} 
Cottzer Hosprrar. rations, 1} 
Royat + Pm. 


—Op 2PM. 


| 
Messrs. 
of the 
I shall 
for 
the 
The Hon. H. Butler Johnstone, Andrew Castle ... £10 
Capt. Dutton, Beaufoy-terrace, Maida-vale... ... 16 
W. E. J. 
C. Harwood Clark, 
George Chapman, 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
42, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, August, 1966. T. M. Srows. 
| 


